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INSURANCE, 


LIVERPOOLanaLONDON 


and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
45 William Street, N. Y. 


Total Assets_-.....-- $26,740,105.76 
Assets in the U.S. over $3,000,000.00 


JAMES E. PULSFORD, ARTHUR PELL, 
Resident Secretary. Assistant Secretary. 
CHARLES SEWALL, Second Assistant Secretary. 


16th scrip Dividena. 1875 


50 per Cent. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Comp’y, 
120 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


$400,000 00 
Assets, July 1, 1875.. 1,177,534 68 


NEW YORK, July 10t “1875. 
THZ BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DEOLARED: 
lst. A Scrip Dividend of 
FIFTY PER CENT. 


to policy holders. Certificates to be issued August 20th, 
1875, 


And. Interest at the rate of 
SIX PER CENT. 
on outstanding scrip, payable August 20th, 1875. 
8rd. That the scrip issne of 1869 be paid in cash August 
20th. Interest on the same to cease ufter June 30th, 1875. 
4th. A cash dividend of 


EIGHT PER OCENT., 
able to stockholders July 


THOS. L. THORNELL cretary. 


























NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 1875. 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. 











FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold uireet 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vesuments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erms 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & HATCH. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROTAL CHARTER, A.v. 1855. 








HEAD OFFICE, i (Corner of Finch pan Ttread- 


needle Stree 
f 34 Old Bond Street; 
BRANCH | 159 & 160 aigate Court Road; 


& 63 Lud 
OFFICES. { io' 201 Edgware Road 


7 7 Lowndes Terrace, Titi varies. 


Supscriseo Capitat__.__£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 





Parp-up CaPiTaL_..---. £600,000 0 6 
Reserved Funp......_ £135,000 0 0 
Directors 


Joun Jonzs, Esq., Chairman. 
a Vievunrs East, Esq. 


B 

fea Luorp, 

Wa. McArruva, 
Ald., M 


|Samuec Josnua, Esq. 
\Joaquis De Maxcws Esq. 

ILLIAM » Esq. 
\Fasme E. Vanewune Esq. 
Grorex Youna, 


-P. 
Wm. MoM F ay Eeqe ‘Henny Joun ATKINSON, Esq 





Manager: 
ALrugp Geonex Kunnezpr. 





Seerdary—C. J. Wortn. 





Accounts opened with epereved Amert- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at euch mo‘terate rates of as shall be pres 
ored consistent With sound mutual advantage. 
The a accounts is calculated at current 
ces, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 31st Deomaber in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored ~ a 


proved 
da Securities negotiable in Ra ang 


against first-class 
ereansile and Varginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Cliente and ever 
———- 2 ot general Baaking tet ae 


The Officers and Clerks ot the Bank are pledged not to 
disclose the transactions of any of its eustouens, 








OFFICES: 
14 & 16 South William Street. 





NEW. YORK BANKERS. 


NEW YORK BANKERS. 








1, & W. SELIGMAN & C0, 
BANKERS, 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 

ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS | 

Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia and America. 

Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 
graphic transfers of money on Kuroye and 
California. 





Greenebaum Brothers & Com 
BANKERS, 
i Nassau Street, N. Y., 


CORNER OF WALL SUtREET.) 
‘HICAGO HOUSE; H. Greenebaum & Co. 


Issue Drafts and Credits on Europe 
AND MAKE 
Cable Transfers 
ON EUROPE AND CALIFORNIA. 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
ssue, against cash deposited, or satisiac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Dod/ars for use 
n the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘sterling for use ip 
any part of the world. 


THEY ALSO [88UE COMMEROLAL CREDITS 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
ruls COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND Daw 
BILLS OF EXOHANGE ON GREAT BRITATYW AND 
[IRELAND 














THE 
CANADIAN Bank Or Commence. 
0 ee ee ee a _..86, 000,000 Gold 
Seiten concd an $1,500,000 Gold 


The New York Agency, 50 WALL STREET, 


Buysand Sells Sterling Fp makes Cable Transfers, 
:rants Commercial oe and transacts cther Banking 

business, J. HARPER, ' Agents. 
J. i. GOADBY, ad 


MEN AND IDIOMS 


OF WALL STREET. 
A Dictionary of Terms used on the 
American Bourse. 








NING 
A COMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. R. BONDS, 
WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN SfOCKS, BUNDS AND GOLD. 


72 PAGES. Sent Fare To ANY ADDRESS. 





Orders executed for Stocks and Stock Privileges b 
and telegraph. Collections made. Money inv 
informtion given, by 


JOHN HICKLING & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 
72 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 


mai 
and 


H.C. WILLIAMS & CO 


BANEERS, 

49 WALL STREBT, N.Y., 
Transact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT Securetees, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 
TOCKs, BONDS AND GOLD 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME. 


Dividends and Coupons Collecied,.es 
Interest Aliowed on Deposits. 


HENRY ©, WILLIAMS, FRANK E, WILLIAMS 
B, D, SKINNER. 





WALTER T, HATCH, NATH’L W, T. her weeny 
Member Stock & Gold Exe’s, | Member Stock Exchang 


W. T. HATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


DEALERS IN 


United States Securities, 


FORBIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BON2S AND GOLD. 


Also, Gold over the counter,in lots to suit cusiomers at 
the market price for the moment. 
with Banks and 


KNOBLAUCH & LICHTENSTEIN, 
BANKERS, 
37 Broad Street, 
New York. 


Draw Bil's of Exchange and Issue Letters of Oredit on 
all principal cities of Euro) ae. 
Oyen Cresits on SHANGHAE and YOKOHAMA. 


Telegraphic Transfers a. 
ARLES a 
PAUL LICHTENSTEIN, 


“peecial Partner.—DKUTSCRE BANK, Berlin. 


SIXPENNY 
SAVINGS BANK, 


Has REMOVED To THE CoRNER OF 
Broadway & Astor Place. 
Open daily from 10 A. M. to 8 P. M, 


5 Cents to $5,000 Received, 



































TEH ALBION. 




















EDUCATION. 


Andean o of the Sacred Heart, 
MANHATTANVILLE, N. Y. City. 


This Academy occupies a beautiful site 
near the Central Park. The plan of in- 
struction unites every advantage, which 
ean contribute to an education at once 
solid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
knowledge of the French language. 

Board and tuition, per annum, $300. 

Scholastic duties are resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 


Bishop Hellmuth Colleges |. 
LONDON, Ont., Can da., 


Afford the TIIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS. 
TIAN EDUCATION, to the sons ard danghters of centle- 
men, at VERY woprRATE cHAkoes, The Colleces are onc 
mile apart, and are both supplied with an able staff ot 
Furopean and experienced revident teachers. Distance 
from the Falls of Niagara, four hours by rail. 

President and Founder--The Righ! Rev. I. HELL- 
MUTH, P.D., D.©.L.. Lord Bishop of Huron. 

Hellmuth College (Boys).-Feap Masrer: Rev. A. 
SWEATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ Coliege, Carb 








. Opt. 
Hellmuth Ladies’ College.—Prtxcipat. ¢ 
DARNELL, Queens College, Cambridge. 


For particulars apply toe the Principals 
respectively. The next term COMMENCES 
Szrremner Isr. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Washington Square, N.Y. City. 
(Location delightfnl and easy of access.) 
DR. GEO. W. CLARKE, Principal, 
prepares pupils of all ages for business or 

eollege. 
Thirty-third year begins September 
18th, 1875. 

Circulars at Bookstores and at the In- 
stitute. 


SPEAK IN SEASON! — 
Ihe next Year begins September 15, 1875. 


PERRY HALL, Lake Forest, Ill, 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Music, Art and General Literature; in a 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
tions to Young Ladies seeking an educa- 
tion. EDWARD P. WESTON. 


~ SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL. 


HOPEWELL Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
Hopewell, Mercer Co., N_ J. 

Fall Term commences September 9th, 
1875. Lecation unsurpassed for health 
and beauty. Daily trains to New York 
and Philadelphia, by Mercer and Somer- 
set Railroad. Terms for Board and Tui- 
tion in Literary and Scientific Department, 
Music, French and Drawing, $250 per 
year. Address 

MISS E. H. BOGGS, Principal. 


PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
PORT CHESTER,N. VY. 

For Twenty Boys. For clvenlare address 

0. WINTHROP STARR, A.M Principal. 


Rev. it. F, 











SETON HALL COLLEGE, 


SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 


First Session begins September Ist, 
1875. A full Classical and Commercial 
Course, with special apenton to English. 

For ae &co., appl 

Rr. Rev. M ss co 





RIGAN, D.D., 
President. 


SEWARD - INSTITUTE, 
For Boys and Young Men, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 

$160 pays for board, tuition, fuel, 


light, &o., &e., for Twenty "Weeks, i in this 
well-known institution. Advantages su- 


Numberlimited. Send for cata- 
Kv, T. G. SCHRIVER, A. M. 
Opens on September a 1875. 











EDUCATION. —| 


CHARLIER INSTITUTE. 


Central Park and Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. 


Lessons resumed ou TUESDAY, SEETEMBER I4th, 
from 9 to 1, and on September 20th from 9 to 3. 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
YOUNG MEN of Seven to Twenty. College, Business, 
West Point, Annapolis, Scientific Schools ; French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Twenty teachers. 

New building unsurpassed for location, ventilation, in- 
terior arrangements, Large gymnasium, fire-proof stairs, 
ke. Prospectus sent on apvlication. 

peer. CHARL JER, Director. 





SUNNY HALL, 


MILTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Recerves a FEw LITTLE GIRLS, who 
from absence of parents, or other causes, 
REQUIRE THE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 
HOME. Tuition of 2 high order pro- 
vided. Best of reference given in New 
York City and elsewhere. Address, 
Box 80, Milton-on-Hudson. N. Y. 





RVE SEMINARY RYE_NLY. 


Nest session will commence September 13th, 1875. For 
particulars apply to the Principal, Mr:. 8. J. LIFE. 





Young Ladies’ 
Boarding and Day School 
STAMFORD, CT., 

Mrs. C, E, RICHARDSON, Principal. 


This old-established School re-opens on 
September 22nd, 1875. 

The best ad vantages offered for thorough 
instruction in Eneuisa, Frencu and Ger- 
wan. Superior as a Home School. 

Circulars sent on application. 





“In enterprise, ‘literary ‘ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
‘ront rank of American and European 
Magazines.” — Th- dhethen + ws, Pougk keepsie, N. 


Why not ot Subseribe 
FOR 


ITHE GALAXY 


For 1875 ?} 
Ip IS THE 


Best American Magazine. 


No Family can Afford to do Without it. 


if GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
“a MAITER FOR THE ONEY 
N ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
von BOOK PUBLISHED IN 
THE COUNTRY. 


Vriee $4 per year. Send for Prospectus, 





‘*It is certainly the best of American 
Magazines,”’— Express, Buffalo, N. Y, 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 
THERE GALAXY 
Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Mavazine. 


“A model periodical ; a credit to 
American periodical literature.” —Phiva- 
delphia Press. 





Who would not give $4,00 to Se- 
eure such a Monthiy Visitan: for 
the year 1875! 


Subscribe at Once. 


It can be h d with either “ ere Weekly? 
Ilarper’s Sazu.” or Appleton’s kiv.’ or * 
ait on” tor Skv » Dotiags per annum. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW VORK, 


‘Tre 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 


Mas Louise Cuanpirr Movrtoy, author of 
* Bed-Time Stories,” but better known as the 
Briltiont Literary Correspondent. ‘*L. C. M.,” 
pays this gracefal tribnte to Sr. NicHoras : 

«* Sr. Nichoras seema to ine, if not the beat 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world hae 
yet seen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
gance to have two serials rnnning at once. by 
two ench anthors as Lonisa M. Aleott and J. T 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s « Tirrire Women’ 
was the most popular book since ‘ Uncue Tom's 
Cant,’ and already one can see that the ‘ Eronr 
——. must be nearly related to the ‘ Little 

Women’ in worth and wit — first consins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youne Surveyor,’ J 
like bim so much ia Jannary, that I am deter- 
mined to make bis farther acquaintance. 

*« Ant, after all, the ‘Eranr Covetns’ and the 

Youna Surveyor’ are only welcome enests— it 
is Mra. Dodge who keeps honee in St. Nicronast 








her silence.”’ 


+A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. 
J.T. lrowbridge’s Western Serial, just begun 


hie work well. 


power mong the boys of America. 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 


f RON TISPIECR, 


music by Grorce J. Huss; a Valentine St r+, 
facture of Valentines, with hints how to 


contenta, 


Make the Children Happy at Home ; 
By a year’s subscription to St. NicHoras, price 
only $3.00. Vol. 1 bound in red and gold, 
$4.00; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
One year's subscription and Vor. One. Bounn, 
with a year’s subscription to Sorrpyer’s Monta- 
LY, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $1°.00. T'ost- 
age prepaid. 

For Sale and Subsoriptions received by all 
BooxseLiers and PostmMasTER:. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 








att 





THE NEW | IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


a MACHINE 


AWARDED 


“Medal for Progress,” 
A'T VIENNA, 1873 
lhe Hiauest OrvEer or ‘‘ MEDAL” AWARDED aT 


THE ON. 
No Sewing Machine Receivea a Higher 
Prize. 
A FEW GOUD REASONS 


1. -A New Invention inoxovcuty Testep and secured 
by Intters Patent. 
2.—Makes a perfect LocK sTITCH, alike on both sides, 
on all kinds of goods 
3.—Runs Liout, Smoorn, NoweLess and Kapip—best 
combination of qualities. 
4.—Dvrasie—Kuns for Years without Repairs. 
s Will do all varieties of Work and #ancy Stitching 1. 
a superior manner. 
6.—Is Most easily M db the Length of 
stitch may be altered while running, and machine can be 
threaded without passing thread through holes. 
7.—Design Simple, ‘Reentous, Elegant, torming the 
stitch without the ure of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cam 
or Lever Arms. Has tne Aulomauc y feed, whict 
tnasures uniform length of stitch at any speed, Has our ne> 
Thread Controller, which allows easy movement ot needle 
bar and prevents injury lo thread. 
S.—ConeTruction most careful and rintsuep, 
aimnianal by the mosi skillful and 
tes at tle celebrated REMINGTON 





ertenced mecha s/ 
MOKY, TLIO.’ 


Kvert Peamee 


and makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 
made a scion, drawing from each visitor his 
best, and charming alike by her speech ard by 


in Sr. NICHOLAS, gives a true picture of life op 
the prairies, and, moreover, touches hoy-natnre 
on precisely the right key. Full of fascinating 
and spirited incident as it is. it bas the rare 
quality of showing the real manliness and everv- 
day satisfaction, in a boy’s knowing how to do 
Onr Young Snrveyor, with his 
jolity and sound practical sense, will be a 


Sas some very striking features—a beautifal 
‘“*The Marmosets,” from one of 
Stmr Epwm Laxpserr’s paintings ; and ‘*The 
Ice Boat Song,” from Hans Brinxerr—set to| 4. 


by Susan CooLmDGE ; an Article on the Mnr- 


ete 
them - besides the usual charming variety in its 


hi, 


New York Offce NO € “MADISON aQU AR» | 


CHRISTMAS 1S COMING 


LADIES’, MISSES, GENT’S and BOYS’ BOOTS 
SHOES, GAITERS and INDIA RUBBERS, (also, CHIL~ 
DREN S LEGGINGS), all Styles and Prices. Patronize 
MILLER & CO., 3 Union Square, N. ¥ 














BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfeet, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
asx to appear each hair just issuing trom the skin, the 
hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


~ BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable. i No 
no ridieulous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and prorerly applied at LATCH R’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y Sold by all druggists. 


W. A Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately curcs Ring-Worm, Tetter, - 4 vad the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or 














preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath 


W. A. Batehelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or Brown, for ——s the Hair, Whiskers, 

Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the ’ fac. 
Fae ner Bond Street. New ork, and by all druggists. 
or them. 


re 4 


FREDERICK Brown. 


(Established 1822) 
MANUFACTURING 


& DISPENSING CH EMIST. 


N. E. Corner Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








IMPORTING, 





- 


SOLE PROPRIETOR AND MANUFACTURER 
—_—— —OF —— 


ESSENCE JAMAICA GINGER. 

CHOLERA MIXTURE. 
@ | PRESERVED TARAXACUM JUICE, 
MUTTER’S COUGH SYRUP. 
@& \ BITTER WINE OF IRON, 
> COOPER’S ANTI-BILIOUS PILLS. 

« CHAPMAN'S ANTI-DYSPEPTIC PILLS 

re) WISTAR’S COUGH LOZENGES, (rom 


original prescription.) 
MRS. HARVEY’S COUGH SYRUP. 
DENTIFRICE, in Bottles, 


DENTIFRICE, in Tin Canisters, sultable for 
Travelers, 


ARABIAN RACAHOUT, in convenient bottles 


a ACENT FOR 
E. DEJARDIN’S SYRUP RED ORANGE, 
OF MALTA, 
None Genuine without my name as Agent on the Label 





CORRESPONDENTS. 


SAVORY & MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, W. 


S$. MAW, SON & THOMPSON, . 
: 12 Aideagate te, tc. | “°8OO" 
F, NEWBERY & SONS, 
37 Newgate St., E. C. 
G. VOSS, HAMBURG, 21 Junannis Strasse. 
E. DEJARDIN, PARIS, 2 Avenue de I’ Opera. 


The attention of Druggists and the Trade generally, is called 
to the Price List of 
ENCLISH & FRENCH 
MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, 


| Which will be mailed on application, 





—_—— - _~ —__—_— 














Archdiocese of New » Yor wk. 


ST. » op OHN'S COLL RG, 


AM, NEW YORK. 
The Ole Celene offers every facility for a 
Classical and Commercial! Education. 
Studies will be resumed on Wepnes- 
pay, Sertemser &th, 1875. 
Trews: Board and Tuition, per year, 


For further particulars ap 
¥. W. GOCKELN, 8. 





uying each 


B.T. BABBITTs 


Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR LYE, 


Of Double the Strength of any other 


SAPONIFYING SUBSTANCE, 


{ have recently perfected a new method of packing my 
Potash, or Lye, and am now packing it only fr Balls, the 
coating ot which will saponify, and does rot injure the | 
Soap. It is packed in boxes eae 24 and 48 lb. Balls, 
and in no other wa ish and German 
or ma’ bard pe: soft soap with | this Potash, accompa- 


B. T. BABBITT, 





to 
FP president 64 to 84 Washington Street, 


New Yosr, 





MATTINGS, CRUMB CLOTHS, 


1!2 FULTON STREET, 


CARPETS Carefully packed and sen 
charge. 





MISFIT CARPETS. 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and and INGRAIN CARPETS; also COCOA 


nalel 
— 


&c., VERY CwEaP, at the old place, 


NEW YORE 


tto any partof the United States free of 


7 Send for Price List. | 


J. A? BENDALL. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oil 
for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 
W. A Batchelor’s Dentifrice tr,bety 

















THE ALBION. 
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in some trouble lately, and want to put myself right 
first with the world, especially with those whose good 
opinion I value most. It is a slanderous world, and I 


those who can’t bear that ayounver man should under- 
stand his profession better than they do, and who values 








NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 1875. 








Aspiration. 
BY EMILY PFEIFFER. 


* As an eagle etirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her young, 
smreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth them on her 
wings He made him ride 0: the high places.”-—-Deuteronomy 
xvxii., 1-1". 

The callow eagle in its downy nest, 

Betwix' the biue above and blue beneath 

Or wrapped in swirling cloud or misty wreath 
Drops its weak wings and folds itself to rest. 
But hardly is it settled re its breast 

's pierced with anguish, which, io face of death, 

rives it to mount on the unquiet breath ~ 

Of viewless winds npon an nnknown quest, 
Thon art-a callow eagle, O my son! ! 

Forth driven from the home of thy content, 
And made to stretch toward some distant goal 

Of glory, on thine upward journey sent. 
By warming of the Spirit, ere the whole 

Frame of thy trust from under thee be rent. 





[From Blackwood’s Magazine.) 


THE DILEMMA. 


CHAPTER XV.—( Continued.) 

“IT would rather not go into the story, my dear. It 
is a long business, and not a very pleasant one, where 
relationship is concerned: but I have given up all com- 
munication with him. However it does not appear that 
he has acquamted you with the fact;” and Mr. Cunning- 
ham spoke in a sarcastic tone, unlike his usual manner. 

“But papa,” said Olivia after a pause “may there 
not be some misunderstanding which could be cleared 
up? Sohonorable a man as my cousin Rupert——” 

“You are begging the question, Olivia. It is because 
I don’t think your cousin Rupert is an honorable man 
that our intimacy is broken off. You seem to think I 
have been hard on him,” continued her father, seeing 
that Olivia looked unvonvinced; “ but I think you may 
give me credit for not having formed my opinion lightly. 
And if,” he added in a lower voice, and turning away, 
“T am to suppose that he has taken advantage of your 
trustfulness to caeate a fecling for him which he knows 
I should disapprove, I should think still less favorably 
of bim than I do already.” 

“ Then papa,” said Olivia Jooking down and blushing 
slightly, as he was moving from the room, “do you 
wish me not to send any answer to this?” and she held 
out the letter in her hand. “ Will you not read it your- 
self, and see what he says ?” 

“No my dear, thank you; I have no wish to see it, 
nor to dictate to you what you should do in regard to it. 
I am sure I may rely implicitly on your good sense and 
judgment in this asin all matters.” And so saying 

er father left the room. 

Thus appealed to, Olivia had virtually no choice and 
her cousins letter remained unanswered; but it wae 
with a sad heart she tried to reconcile her duty to her 
fath r’s wishes with this neglect of her relative, and the 
struggle might have betrayed to herselfthe degree of 
interest with which he had inspired her. Till this time 
she had hardly been sensible how much of the pleasure- 
ableanticipations with which she had set out for India 
had been due to the prospect of meeting her cousin. 
And now to think that Rupert, who had always seemed 
i» her‘young imagination the type of the noble, honor- 
able soliier, should be as one whose name even was 
hardly to be spoken of! Some dreadful fault he must 
have committed for her father, usually so kind, to be 
thus sternly disposed towards him. Might it not be, 
however, that he had been misjudged? He said he 
had enemies who were bent on traducing his character. 
There must be sume mistake! And yet -her father 
spoke so positively, and he seemed kind and just in 
everything else. Thinking sadly over this, Olivia 
strove to stiflle in the romantic interest with which 
her cousin had inspired her; and what might readily 
have beccme a warmer feeling, if oppertun ty had been 

ropitous, was now succeeded by a sentiment of pity 
The unanswered letter was as follows: 

“‘ My Dear Covsin—It is 80 lung since any letters 
have passed between us, that 1 ought not to be sur- 
prised if you did not recognize the handwriting of this 
one. Not that I judge by my own feelings in this 
respect, for I don’t thivk 1 should fail to know yours 
wherever I might come across it; but we have both 
passed through many scenes since we met at Venice, 
and although my memory naturally clings to those 


her good opinion before everythingelse. I hope you 
will meet our mutual friend Colonel Falkland before 
long. Heat any rate is the soul of honor; and, standing 
well with him, who knows the facts of the case, I can 
afford to despise the slander: of those who repeat the 
scandals at second hand, of things they know nothing 
about. 

“ This is an egostistical letter, but if I began writing 
about Olivia herself, I should never know when to stop 
asking questions. She will, I hope, anticipate my anx- 
iety on this head, by giving me full particulars about 
herself, whenever she can find time to devote a few 
minntes to her old friend and r-lative. 

“Pray give my remembrances to your father, if he 
cares to receive them, and believe me, my dear Olivia, 
always your affectionate cousin, Rurerr Kirke.” 
Then came the recognition at the ball, when Kirke 
wanted to make his way towards Olivia, and her father 
stopped him. To Olivia witnessing the scene, there 
came up a reproach from her conscience that she was 
failing in her duty to her cousin; a sense of wrong done 
in thus abandoning him replaced for the moment the 
feeling, till then uppermost, that he was anunhappy man 
who was to be pitied for his fall through some unspeak- 
able crime, and she thought with a penitent heart that 
she had been cowardly in not asking Colonel Falkland’s 
aid on her cousin’s behalf. The latter had spoken of 
Falkland as the one friend who still stood by him, and 
believed in his innosence. ‘To him she would a;peal to 
set her unfortunate cousin right. 

These reflections and no response to the emotion which 
had stirred poor Yorke’s heart to its depths, as the fool 

ish young fellow had fondly imagined, oceupied Oliviv’s 
thoughts before she fell asleep on the night ot the ball; 
and the opportunity for carrying out her purpose soon 
arrived. She meant to speak to Falkland ‘uring the 
day, after her father had gone to his court; but the sub- 
ject came up at breakfast, being opened by Falkland 
himself, who said, addressing the commissioner, just as 
Justine was quitting the ‘room after despatching her 
share of the meal, ‘I forgot to mention that I had a 
letter from your cousin, Rupert Kirke, yesterday. He 
is coming to Mustaphabad immediately.” 

“He has arrived,” replied Mr. Cunningham, coldly; 
“T thought you must have seen him at the ball last 
night.” 

alkland looked surprised, and as if waiting further 
explanation, while Olivia with changed color sat expec- 
tant Her father, after a slight pause, went on, “ He 
left the room at my assistance, I believe. I said to him 
that as I had declined to have any further intimacy or 
communication with him; it would be better that he 
should not renew his acquaintance with Olivia; and I 
must say so much for him that he had the good taste to 
act on my advice. But whatbrought him here I don’t 
understand, knowing my sentiments. 

“He comes to Mustaphabad to see the great man, 
while his camp is here, with a view of gettingh is case 
reopened.” 

“ Did you advise the attempt, knowing the facts of 
his case ?” 

“IT cannot say that [ actually advised him to do so; 
he had let the proper time go by for the only appeal he 
ought to have insisted on. My own opinion would have 
been for letting time have its effect, but now that it too 
late to demand a court-martial; but I did not say any- 
thiug to dissuade him from making his personal appeal 
at once ” 

‘Oh, Colonel Falkland,’ broke in Olivia, eagerly, 
‘do say that you do not think so hardly of my cousin as 
papa does. He values your good opinion above every 
thing I know. It does seem a dreadful thing for the 
poor fellow to be cast .off even by his friends in his 
troubles.” 

Falkland looked with surprise at the fair speaker, as 
she waited anxiously for his answer, for he did not know 
till then that she had thought at all about the matter. 
‘Then he said gravely, but with a sind smile: 

| ‘Your cousin has been very careless, uo doubt, ard 
|there have been irregularities ia this business which 
ought not have occured, and which no doubt bear a 
|very unfavorable appearance; but I should think much 
worse of human nature than I do if I could believe 
that so gallant a soldier as Rupert Kirke were guilty of 
anything positively dishonorable.” 

“Ob, thank you for saying that!” cried Olivia, with 
fervor’ ‘ But why is it that he cannot get justice, poor 
fellow? Is there no way in which he can set himself 
right with the world ?” 








— y, why did be not insist upon one being held upon 
him ?” 
' “Tt wasa grave error ’of judgment, no doubt,” ob- 


hope my cousin will not listen to the evil tales sho may | served Falkland, slowly; “he should not have left the 
hear of one whose tault it has been to make «nemics of decision in the matter to the goverment; but having 


jonce made the mistake, it was perhaps too late to reo- 
| tify it.” 

| ‘© Well,” said the commissioner, rising from the table, 
(“IT am very glad that Olivia should have some grounds 
|for taking a more charitable view of the matter than I 
am able to do and I am quite willing both you and she 
should think I am unreasonably hard about it;” and so 
saying he went to his own room, adding to himself— 
“but I believe I know a good deal more about some 
points of the affair than even you do, Falkland.” 

“Tam just going down to the cantonments,” said 
Falkland to Olivia, when they were -left alone, “and 
shall see your cousin this morning. {n fact | am going 
thereon purpose to see him. Shall I give him any 
message from you if he asks after you ?” 

“ Thank you.” she replied, warmly; “‘ please say how 
heartily I grieve about this. But, no——” she con- 
tinued, correcting herself, “it would hardly be propper 
to send him messages while papa’s house is closed 
against bim, would it?” and she looked up in his face 
asking a reply. 

“You are right, Olivia, in this as in everything; but 
Timay at least say for you that be has your full sym- 
pathy in his troubles.” o ae 

“ Oh yes, please say ali that, anyfmy heartfelt wishes 
for happier days for him, poor fellow!” The love that 
might have been, had now turned all to pity. 

“ She has yrace and beauty enough to furnish twenty 
women,” said the colonel to himself, as he stepped into 
his carriage, “ and withal is as guileless and simple as a 
child.” 

“T have seen Kirke to day,” said Falkland in the 
evening, as the occupants of the residency were strolling 
in the garden, “and his Excellency gave him an inter- 
view, at which I was present. I am sorry to say the result 
was not satisfactory. The former holds out no prospect of 
reinstating him. Kirke returns to night to his own 
station.” No more passed on the subject. 

This was the beginning of Falkland’s brief and suc- 
cessful courtship. When, shortly after Olivia’s arrival, 
he came to pay a promised visit of greeting to his god 
child, his feelings were merely those of kindly interest, 
and curiosity to see how far she might have ful ‘Iled the 
promise of her young girlhood. She, for her part, had 
merely an uncertain recollection of a person associated 
in her mind with middle age, whom she knew to be 
kind and good, andon whose friendship he father set a 
high value. Middle-aged, he was, but tho difference be- 
tween them seemed no longer what it was when the 
sligut girl in the broad-brimmed straw hat had led the 
grave soldier over the. picture-galleries of Florence. 
Falkland was still grave and some what taciturn, although 
not without humor, but there was nothing of the old man 
about him. Erect, active, and soldier-like in ha bit,§ 
spare in diet, a student cf books, and yet a busy public 
man, he bad out-lived the egotism of youth, without ac- 
quiring the hardness of age, while his unselfishness and 
sympathy for others rendered his society fascinating 
alike to old and young. With natives he was as popular 
as with Europeans. His servants plundered him freely 
after the fashion of their kind, and would have followed 
him to death. Young men sought his advice in trouble 
Children found him out and took to him at once where- 
ver he went. And after a two month’s courtship, Olivia 
had accepted him for a husband. 

The love was at first all on his side, and for some time 
he battled with the feeling, asking himself now and 
again if a weather-beaten old bachelor such as he, was 
fitted to make this beautiful and brilliant young creature 
happy; whether he would not be acting a wiser and less 
selfish part to withdraw from all competition for her 
hand, und leave her to find a mate among younger menj 
He had practised self-demal of the kind before and out- 
lived the effort. ‘“hould he be Jess unselfish now that 
he was grown old? Olivia, for her part, made no secret 
of her liking for him, but her affection did not take the 
form of that young Jove which comes at some time to 
mostwomen. ‘There were no restless misgivings, no 
anxious recallings of spoken words, no impatient 
waiting for the beloved one’s return. In place of the 
tumultuous emotions that make up tee first days of or- 
dinary courtship— the doubts and hopes chasing each 
other through the heart—there was merley a feeling of 
confidence and admiration. His society made every- 
thing secm bright; whatever he said and did seemed best 
and wisest; with him she felt always more at ease than 
even with her father. Withal she could not but be af 
fected by t'.e unconscious flattery implied in the footing 
of equality on which so distinguish, d a man placed her, 
Yet all this was not love; and up t» the time when 
Olivia and her father paid their visit to Falkland, shortly 








pleasant hours, I could scarcely complain if you had| “A very sensible question, my dear, alth ugh youl/atter bis return to his own station, she had at most but 
forgotten them, Me ga as you were so much younger|know nothing about the matter,” observed her father,|dimly discerned the coming prospect. 

then— quite a girl, in fact! 1 suppose you must be a|lighting his cigar, which a servant had just brought, | (To be continued.) 

good ¢ yal altered—y: «ng people do change fast, don’t|and looking up at the ceiling as he leaned back iu bis 
they ?—but av aay r: te it can be only in one direeion.|chair. “ Yes, he had the means of elearing himself, no Reg Sw nseliadiongger oe Bie spa euaglle Myth ang ayes 
I wish I knew when there would be a chance of my|doubt, by demanding a court-martial. If he was so oat bie text py ss. Do 24th, which wes, ** hat cin Mate oat 
being able to renew our acquaintance; but 1 have been|highly honorable a man, and had uothing to fear from|wasteth away ; yea, man giveth up the gbost, and where is he?” 





Tue Rev. I. Hanxs, minister of the Independent 


























THE ALBION. 














No Death. 


There is no death; the common end 

Of life and growth we comprehend 

Is not of forms that vease, but mend; 
It is not deatn, but change. 


When wa:-tes the seed, the sower sows, 


Beneath the clog of winter snows, 
The auyonn harvest plainly shows 
it was not death, but change. 


When science weighs and counts the strands 
In economic Nature's bands, 
She re-collects them in her hands, 
To show no loss from change, 
They do not die, our darling ones; 
From falling leaves to burning suns, 
Through worlds on worlds the legend runs 
‘Tha. death is not but change. 
When stills the heart, and dims the eye, 
And round our couch friends wonder wh 
The sigus have ceased they knew us by- 
itis not death, but change. 


OUR SECOND-FLOOR LODGER. 


When John and I first began honsekeep- 
ing, we were doubtful whether to live in 
apartments, or to take a house and let 
them. We finally decided upon. the lat- 
ter; for, as John remarked, lodging house 
keepers were such pilferers that one never 
knew when one’s expenses ended; like a 
lawyer's bill, there were so many items. 

We began to fancy we had chosen ill, 
however, when the little embossed card 
hung for three weeks in the little sitting- 
room window without getting one applica- 
tion, save from an old lady in the neigh- 
borhood, who, I am certain, came only out 
of curiosity. 

Bit, at the end of that period, an elderly 
gentleman, in delicate health, called to lock 
at them, with his niece, and decided to rent 
three rooms at once. 

I was very glad, for they-appeared to ke 
quiet people, and meeting John with a 
hearty kiss that evening, I told him we 
were in luck at last. 

“I am pleased to hear it, my girl,” 
answered John. “Only take my advice; 
don’t be on too friendly terms with them 
than need be. Keep to your place. All 
persons have their little fads and peculiar- 
ities, and when these become antagonistic 
one house cannot “hold both parties. The 
warmest friendship with lodgers generally 
turns to the bitterest dislike. Mrs. Jones, 
presuming upon Mrs, Brown’s good nature, 
borrows her electro teapot. She makes a 
dent in the lid and thus strikes the first 

‘ ‘nail into the coffin of their friendship.’’ 

I stopped John’s mouth with a muflin—a 
failing of his—but promised to do as he 
recommended. 

‘| That, however, was not so easy. Mr. For- 
‘'tescue’s niece—Miss Kathleen Milbrooke— 
was such @ quiet, sweet, amiable girl, and 
seemed so alone, that I was irresistibly 
drawn to her; and, when we met, always 
had a little conversation, which,I felt sure, 
gave her considerable pleasure, 

Indeed, her life was terribly monotonous. 
No one visited them, and Mr. Fortescue, a 
confirmed invalid and a hard, austere man, 
was irritable from dispésition as well as 
delicate health, and, I fear, led his poor 
niece so wearying an existence that, I im- 
agine, when she could get away for a chat 
with me she found it a wonderful relief. 

Well, they had been with us nearly a 
fortnight, when, late one evening,a gen 
tleman called to see the room we had to let 
on the second floor back, and which he 
1ad heard of at the stationer’s. He was 
very good-looking, tall, with a pale face 
and heavy dark beard and moustache. 

it’s very foolish, I know, but I have al- 
ways been mistrustful of dark beards and 
moustaches. Dear John’s face is as smooth 
asanegg. But the stranger spoke openly 
and fairly enough, gave me references to 
his last landlady and to the firm where he 
was employed, while, to clinch the matter, 
he put down the first two weeks’ rent in 
advance, as he wished to come in that 
night. 

I felt I ought not to have let him, but I 
was yet nervous in the part of landlady, 
and hadn’t the courage to refuse. And 
when, in about an | our, he returned, car- 
rying his own portmanteau and I, having 
lighted him to his room, came back to my 
own, I could not help speculating a@ little 








— 








tremulously upon what John, who bad been 
detained in the city, would think. 

John thought I had done avery foolish 
thing, and so terrified me out of my wits 
by saying our second-floor lodger was na 
doubt a burglar, who, when we were in 
bed, would break open all the cupboards 
and drawers with the skeleton keys and 
“Jemmy” (yes, that was what John called 
it), which he had concealed in his port- 
manteau, that I couldn’t get a wink of 
sleep through the night. 

I found everything secure, however, the 
next morning, and our second-floor lodger 
quietly waiting for his breakfast. He took 
itat half past seven, leaving homeat eight, 
and seldom returning until nearlythe same 
hour in the evening, when he rarely went 
out again, doing this so regularly that 
John began to leave off jesting and terrify- 
ing me about “my burglar,” and once, hap. 
pening to meet him on the door-step, he 
asked Mr. Airlie in tohavea cigar and a 
glass of ale. 

Our lodger accepted the invitation, and 
sat and talked for over an hour, during 
which I saw John was trying to learn some- 
thing about him; but ineffectually. 

“My dear,” I said, smiling, when we were 
alone. “I suspect you know now about as 
much about our burglar as I do.” 

“Near about the same,” he answered. 
“He’s as close asthe two shells of a walnut. 
But I know this——” 

“That he is exceedingly good-looking,’’ | 
broke in. 

“Good-looking! Bah! That is all you 
women think of.’’ 

“Exactly, or perhaps I shouldn’t have 
married you, John.” 

That made him laugh, and getting up, he 
gave me a kiss for my compliment. 

“No,” he went on, resuming his seat. 
“What I meant to say wasthat he has some- 
thing upon his mind. Though he can’t be 
more than twenty-seven at the most, he 
hasn’t a bit of spirit, and talks with all the 
air of a pre-occupied man, who is ever 
brooding over some trouble. Perhaps,” 
said John, extending his slippered feet to 
the fire, “he has robbed, or is about to rob, 
his employers.” 

“John!” I cried; “you horrid {monster! 
How can you say such dreadful things? 
It’s only out of spite, because ‘my burglar’ 
has turned out the verypattern of lodgers.’’ 

I stopped, checked by a gentle tap at the 
door. It was Miss Kathleen Millbrooke. 
Her unele was asleep, and she had made an 
excuse to come down for a chat, 1 know, 
pores child; so, as she was a favorite of 
Jolm’s, I asked her in. 

When she again went up stairs, after a 
pause, John said : 

“I say, Meg, suppose Mr. Airlie and that 
young yirl should fall in love?” 

“Nonsense, John! Mr. Fortescue would 
never hear of it~” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I am certain, from what I have 
caught here and there, that he is much 
richer than he letsbeseen. So it is scarce- 
ly likely he would permit his niece, who is 
his heiress, to marry a man who has proba- 
bly robbed his employers.” ‘ 

“You have me there, Meg, so we had bet- 
ter have supper.” 

What subject is more proiific of ideas to 
&woman than marriage? John had puta 
thought into my head, which, though as 
small as a pin’s head at first, soon grew to 
large dimensions. Whenever I saw Mr. 
Airlie, I thought of Miss Milbrooke, and 
whenever I saw her, I thought of him, un- 
til, in my mind at least, they were united. 
And I began to hope that what John had 
“supposed” might be possible, for the more 
I saw of the two, the more I liked them. 
They appeared both in need of happiness, 
I reflected. One might bring it to the 
other. 

But how could it ever be brought about? 
Love at first sight is possible. But love at 
no sight at all is assuredly not; and, owing 
to his early departure and late return, Mr. 
Airlie and miss Milbrooke never met even 
upon the stairs. 

“Ask them both down to tea,”’ suggested 
John, as we sat in our cosy parlor, I at 
work, and he doing some writing. 





“Mr. Fortescue would not let her come,” 
I said. 

“Ask Airlie alone, then,and make an ex- 
cuse to get her down afterward. At any 
rate, it will be a relief to him, seated mop- 
ing up in that little room every evening, 
with not a friend with whom to exchangea 
word.” 

“That might do,” I pondered, pressing 
the tip of my needle thoughtfully to my 
lips; then gave such a start that I pricked 
myself, as I exclaimed: “Good gracious! 
John, what is that?” . 

“Hew can I tell, Meg?” he answered, 
rising quickly. “It is Mr. Fortescue’s 
voice.” 

“He is quarrelling,” I exclaimed, in 
alarm, as I hurried after John to the door. 

The words which had made me start 
were: 

“You unmitigated scoundrel!” 

Opening the door, John was about to 
hasten out; but, abruptly drawing back, 
motioned me to silence. Then, mute as 
mice, we listened. Remember, we were 
lodging-house keepers. 

The speakers stood on the landing above, 
and were Mr. Fortescue and Mr. Airlie. 

“You unmitigated scoundrel! You mean, 
pitiful hound!” burst from the old man’s 
passionate lips. “You have tracked me, 
have you Youare playing spy upon me.” 

“As Heaven is my witness,’’ replied the 
clear, firm tones of Mr. Airlie, “I never 
dreamed you were under this roof; or, as I 
stand here, I would never have placed foot 
in it.” 

“You expect me to believe that ?”’ 

“You must, seeing that I could gain 
nothing by such proximity to you.” 

“Nothing!—nothing! You sneaking 
hound! Do you think I am blind?” cried 
the old man; and we heard the stick with 
which he walked strike sharply on the floor. 
“Not gain Kathleen, I suppose? How do 
I know you would not persuade her to wed 
you on the sly, and thus rob me of my 
money? Howdo I know that you have 
not done so? You are both capable of the 
trick.’’ 

“Beware, sir!” ejaculated our lodger, his 
voice all of aquiver. “Call me what you 
please—all terms are alike to me, coming 
from such a father’s lips—but, by Heaven! 
you shall not malign that pure, noble girl, 
who has {sacrificed herself to you. When 
you drove me—your son—from your doors. 
I offered toshare my home with her, know- 
ing the miserable life to which I left her, 
but she sacrificed love to gratitude; and, 
because you jhad brought her up, poor or- 
phan! from her cradle, bowed her gentle 
head to your cruel will, and remained un- 
der your tyrannical rule. You have used 
hard words to me, sir, and hard words to 
her whose memory is dearer to me than 
life; but I have managed to keep my hands 
off you. But take care! there are bounds 
to every man’s forbearance. Do not speak 
ill of Kathleen.” 

“Dare you threaten me?” shrieked the 
old man. “True son of a shameless 
mother.”’ 

“Oh! Heaven, have a care!” and the 
sound of Mr. Airlie’s voice showed the stu- 
pendous self-control he was exerting. “You 
drove my mother from your roof, as you 
droye me.” 

Your mother left it of her own accord; 
she van away, the——” 

The word he uttered shall not be written, 
It was followed by a loud, fierce cry, and a 
sound which told Mr. Airlie had flown at 
the speaker. [There was the noise of a 
struggle, the gasping cries of the old man, 
blended with his niece’s screams for assist- 
ance. 

“Help — help!” she shrieked. “Oh! 
Richard—Richard, let go. Reflect! he is 
your father; he is old—he is ill; you will 
kill him !” 

We had rushed up stairs, but before we 
reached the landing, those pleading words 
of his cousin had calmed the just ire of the 
man, and his passion was again subdued. 

We found Mr. Fortescue leaning against 
the drawing-room door, panting for breath, 
and haifsupported by Kathleen Milbrooke, 
whose tearful eyes were turned with com- 





his arms folded, his head drooped upon his 
chest. 

“Would you kill me?” gasped the old 
man, as we arrived. 

“No,” was the answer, “I would have 
you live that Heaven may soften your heart 
by aslower approach of death, so that you 
may, on your knees, beg my dead mother’s 
forgiveness for the ill you have done her in 
word and deed. She may pardon you; as 
yet I cannot.” 

Atthis Mr. Fortescue’s fury once more 
broke forth; but his niece making John an 
imploring sign, they managed to bear him 
back into the room, swearing terribly 
against his son, and vowing he would dis- 
inherit his niece if she ever exchanged a 
word with him again. 

She did, however, for when the old man 
lay exhausted and insensible from his fury, 
she left us in charge, and slipped out to 
her cousin. When shereturned tears were 
in her eyes, and I caught these words 
through the closing door: 

“My own darling, you are too good for 
me to blame, though I am the sufferer. 
Know I will ever love and watch over you 
until my death.” 

I expected after this that Mr. Airlie 
would leave,and he did that night. He 
told me his father was very rich, but al- 
most a madman froma selfish, jealous tem- 
per; that he had so cruelly treated his 
wife that she had been compellied to leave 
him, when he had cast the most shameful 
accusations upon her, even after her death, 
which ted to his son, had 
driven him away also. 

His father, Mr. Airlie added, possessed a 
large estate in Devonshire, and why he 
lived in apartments he did not know, un- 
less it was an idea of hiding Miss Mil- 
brooke’s whereabouts from him, her cousin, 
as he was aware of the strong affection ex- 
isting between them. 

We were sorry to lose Mr. Airlie, and I 
could not help promis'ng him that he should 
be well informed of all that took place re- 
specting Kathleen. This however, I was 
not able long to do, for the next morning 
Mr. Fortescue gave me notice of his inten- 
tion to leave directlyhe could rise from the 
bed upon which his unnatural passion had 
thrown him. 

But that night the climax came. 

It was about two in the 
when I was awakened by terrible smelj 
of fire. 

Arousing John, we went into the pas 
sage, to find it full of smoke. 

“Merciful Heavens!” I eried, “the house 
is on fire !’’ 

It was so. 

We thought of our lodgers, and strove 
to ascend to them, but were driven back 
by volumes of dark smoke rushing down 
through which the red glareof flame was 
visible. 

The fire was in Mr. Fortescue’s rooms. 

“Oh, poor Miss Kathleen!” I shrieked. 
“Help ! help!” 

I threw the sticet door open, and 
filled the place with my cries for assist 
ance. 

I was socn joined in the appeal by Mr. 
Fortescue and his niece from the upper 


tions 





window. They had evidently tried the 
stairs, and found it impossible to de- 
scend. 


John had just run off to the engine- 
station, when, from the opposite direc- 
tion, I perceived a man coming toward 


me. 

1 recognized him at once. 

“Qh! Mr. Airlie, thank Heayen it is 
you!” I ejaculated. 

“Good Heaven! 
he asked. 

I began to tell him, but the form of 
Kathleen Milbrooke at the window related 
it quicker than words. 

Ina second her cousin had darted into 
the burning house. 

I followed, byt already he had vanished, 
up the stairs. 

“One, two minutes, and, blackened, 
burnt, be was back with Kathleen Mil- 
brooke. 

“Oh, dear Richard!” she cried. “My 
uncle !” 

“Do not fear; I willsave him if possible, 
darling,” he answered, again disappearing 


what is the mutter?” 
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amid the smoke. The Fairy Shell. | “If anything should happen, my love— | Uncle John was perfectly miserable. No 
Three, four, five minutes it seemed now pee aE Se at he pets he is old, you know and has led awearing | one had anything to say to him, and he 

before he descended, with the old man That once was ruled by Marinell, life—it would—would distress me beyond | moped in his miferable little den alone 

wrapped in the coverlet, and clinging wild- I found within aclefted rock measure. Ishould never recover, I fear. | wishing he had remained at the mines, at 

ly round his son’s neck. A strangely twisted, curious shell But, you see, Fanny, everything—positive- | §t. Louis, anywhere ratver than have come 

aga F With spiral whorls of pearly white, he h ld i 

We bore him into the open air, for he Aud hollows tinged with ly every penny he has—would go to you. | here. Butone evening there was a tap at 

seemed half suffocated and paralyzed with ousiin . . You must be very attentive to your uncle, | the door, which interrupted the most dis- 

terror. Mr. Airlie rested him on the >i ne er am a darling.” ; mal reverie he had yet had, and who 

pavement, supporting him on his knee 3 He heard, though gentle faint and low, So mamma had previously often said, | should enter but Miss Fannie ! 

but Mr. Fortescue would not unclasp his The tones of those he held most dear; and now the change of sentiment was as She threw her arms around the old man’s 

arms from him. Though parted far by land or wave, startling as it wassudden. Instead, the neck, and began to cry a little, and he, 
His eyes were closed. The faithfui shell an echo gave. new instructions were, “Your uncle has no rather bewildered, responded by such 
The crowd gathered. I bade them keep “Oh! happy gift to man,” said I; claim upon us, child. You must take very soothing words as he could command; and 

ri ttled up, b “More precious than the painter's arts little notice of him.” a aid | ee ’ 

beck. ‘The trocagine m= on idiiaceniiee lfow oft shalt thou in distant climes, Fannie w wretty and also a good reeanees oetre er’. Wai. Sines 

could not leave that group. Console the ever faithful heart, a ee 4 di » must you think of us all? You are treated 
Abruptly Mr. Fortescue looked up, and Bring back the cherished voice again, girl, and she fult _— ae at the so badly! I am going to tell you the truth, 

his eyes rested upon the blackened fea- ‘And take from absence half its pain.” idea of ill-treating her poor old uncle; and dear Uniele Joha;: it's mamnis’s fault, Lo- 

tures of Mr. Airlie. , “Vain are thy thoughts,” a nymph replied; ” when Lucius Mallory neeragi that even- | cius says it’s a sin anda shame, and so 
He started violently, then exclaimed : “For those who own it will lament ing she confided everything to him. Lu- it is, and TI won't encourage or take part 
“Richard! Was it you, then, who saved That never thron } its echoes faint, cius was her admirer, under strong pro- in it.” 

me?” Can tidings from che love be sent; test from the maternal head of the house, 
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“I° was so fortunate,” he answered, 
quietly. 

“You are in no danger now, sir.” 

There wasa pause. Theold man never 
removed his gaze. 

“When I saw a great change come over 
his features. 

“Richard,” he said, in a low voice, “can 
you forgive ?” 

“Yes, father; but, rather, ask it of her;” 
and he pointed upward. 

“J do—I have, when in yonder awful 
room. Mary, pardon,!” he murmured, 
lifting his eyes. Afterward he added, 
anxiously: “My will—my will! it is there 
—burnt ! Thank Heaven for that.” 

He made an effort to turn toward the 
burning house. ani in the effort fell back 
on his son’s shoulder, dead. 

* *©« « * @ @ 

Ihave no more to say. The will being 
burnt, of course Richard Fortescue alias 
Airlie, succeeded to his father’s property, 
and also married his cousin, Miss Mil- 
brooke. 

They now reside in Devonshire, and 
when we pay a visit there—which we do 
frequently—we always are sure of a hearty 
welcome from the family of Our Sxzconp- 
rLoor LopcER. 





WOULDN'T MARRY A MECHANIC. 

A young man commenced visiting a 
young woman, and appeared to be well 
pleased. One evening he called when it 
was quite late, which led the young lady 
to inquire where he had been. 

“I had to work to-night.” 

“What, do you work for a living?” she 
inquired in astonishment. 

“Certainly,” replied the young man, “I 
am a mechanic.” 

“T dislike the name of a mechanic,” and 
she turned up her pretty nose. 

This was the last time the young man 
visited the young lady. He is now a 
wealthy man, and has one of the best wo- 
men in the country, for a wife. 

The young lady who disliked the name 
of a mechanic is now the wife of a misera- 
ble fool—a regular vagrant about grog 
shops—and the soft, verdant, silly, miseru- 
ble girl is obliged to take in washing in 
order to support herself and children. 

You dislike the name of mechanic, eh? 
—You whose brothers are but well-dressed 
loafers. We pity any girl who is so ver- 
dant, so soft, to think less of a young man 
for being a mechanic—one of God’s noble- 
men—the most dignified and honorable 
personage of heaven’s creatures. 

Beware, young ladies, how you treat 
young men who work for a living, for you 
may one of these day® be menial to one of 
them. Far better to discharge the well- 
fed pauper with all his rin, , jewelry, 
brazenness and pomposity, and to take to 
your affection the callous handed, indus- 
trious mechanic. 

Thousands have bitterly repented their 
folly who have turned their backs on honest 
industry. A few years have taught them 
a severe lesson. 





Amone the Yarrow tr.bes of Bengal, 
marriage is arranged by ‘he young cou- 
_ples themselves; but if their parents 
{should refuse their compli. nce the friends 
of the lovers assemble, an’ beat them into 


acquiescence. . 





The distant sound is only caught, 
But never word or message brouzht. 


“Twill only waken yearnings vain; 
‘Twill only pierce the heart ane 7, 

And bring to mind with tenfold pain 
The anguish of the last adieu, 

When all is lost beyond recall 

*Tis better far a veil should fall.” 


She ceased. I turn d and threw-the shell 
Beneath the tossing, foami: g tide; 
Too well can memory waken grief, 
That man should seek for aught beside 
Love ev it not, for 1. ve can last 
When ai! the things of Time are past. 





A COOL MILLION. 

“A cool million !” said Mrs. Archbald, of 
New York, oracularly. “I know itis not 
less than a cool million.” She was very 
exact, you will observe, in stating the 
precise temperature of this large sum of 
money. 

She meant John Warbeck’s fortune, 
made in Colorado, with which he was now 
on his way, afterlong years of absence, 
to his sisters home. There certainly 
never was afamily i: such a state of ex- 
citement overan app: oiching event as was 
ours now. Nothing else had been talke«l 
of for weeks. The only person who ap- 
peared the least bit calm was Mr. Arch- 
bald; but then he, you know, was a non- 
entity. 

After his wife had spoken the above 
words he folded up the letter he had been 
reading, sheathed it in its envelope, and re- 
sumed his breakfast. 

Mrs. Archbald eyed him impatiently 
for some time, and then said, rather severe- 
ly. “Well, Mr. Archbald, if you can find 
time to tell me, I should like to know what 
my brother John says. When will he ar- 
rive? Pray don’t choke !” 

“To-morrow morning,” answered the old 
gentieman; “but not with a cool million.” 

“Something very near it, then—only a 
little less.” 

“Considerably lees, my dear—a twenty- 
dollar note.” 

“Whai! Please talk sensibly, Mr. Arch 
bald. I hate jokes and riddles; I don’t 
understand them.” 

“He says he never had more than two 
hundred thousand dollars, and that he lost 
last week in St. Louis atcards. You know 
his weak point, He always would play. 
Everybody gambles ai the mines. He sat 
up two days and two nights over the game 
they call faro, and left the table with fifty 
doilars in his pocket. When he arrives he 
will have about twenty. He intends to 
begin the world again, and I suppose we 
shall have to take care of him till he can 
get an opening.” . 

Mrs. Archbald had turned deadly pale 
she seized her husband’s letter, and hasti- 
ly read it through. Yes, it was quite true 
and John Warbeck was coming back, after 
so long an absence, just ashe had gone— 
a beggar. 

“Very well,” said his affectionate sister; 
“]’ll take care to teach the gen an that 
this is not the almshouse. He always was 
a fool; but he shall find that Jam not one, 
at any rate.” 

Fannie eyed her mamma with some 
curiosity. All the past week she had heard 
nothing but praises of Uncle John’s 
shrewdness andindustry, and particularly 
of his self-sacrifice and good sense in never 
marrving. 





as his pecuniary prospects were at pres- 
ent rather dismal; but he was allowed to 
visit the young lady once or twice a week, 
strictly as a friend, and I think it needs no 
conjurer to tell us that the two young peo- 
ple were not dreaming of any such thing as 
marriage. As to the ring in the little 
trunk upstairs, kept always locked up, 
where it came from and what it meant, I 
expresss no opinion. 

“Indeed it would be ashame, and, really, 
asin, Fannie,” said Lucius, firing up, for 
he was young and chivalrous. “If you 
must treat the old gentleman coolly in 
public—I mean before your mamma—you 
ought tolethim know the reason in pri- 
vate.” And this is just what Fannie deter- 
mined to do. 

So, the next morning Uuncle John ar- 
rived. He was tall, and big-boned, and 
gray,and certainly very eongh in his ap- 
pearance; but he had an honest, smiling 
face,and a wonderfully hearty way about 
him, that certainly would have won the 
kindness and sympathy of almost anybody 
except Mrs. William Archbald, 

William Archbald himself shook hands 
with the old man, and was rather cordial 
despite the menacing eye of his wife; but 
she was grand and distant, and assuredly 
so marked in her bearing thatits meaning 
could not be misunders 

When Fannie kissed her uncle, her mam- 
ma’s fingers tingled to inflict a certain 
nursery chastisement long disused; but the 
elder lady commanded her temper, and on- 
ly said, “Fanny, you have not watered the 
flowers, I think.” 

Uncle John seemed rather surprised. He 
had received reams of letters from his sister 
Clara, imploring him to pay his long- 
promised visit; and how he boasted to his 
friends ofthe kind hearts that were beat- 
ing with so much warmth and good feele 
ing towards him ! 

“They will eat me up?” he had said, 
over and over—his corded and weather- 
beaten face radiant with happy anticipa- 
tions. “It makes a fellow feel joyous to 
think there’s somebody cares for him. 
Let’s wind up again, boys.” , 

I fear it was because he was entirely too 
well wound up that he parted with his 
money so speedily in St. Louis. But did 
he care now ? 

“I’ve ahome and good friends to take 
care of me the rest of my life;” he said; 
and this épeech consi erably annoyed the 
gentlemen who heardit, for they remarked 
among themselves, “That old fogey has 


‘piles of money hidden away somewhere. 


What we’ve won isn’t a drop in the ocean. 
Let’s go for some more.” 

But Uncle John declined to play again, 
and nothing could persuade him to break 
his resolution. He went to bed and had a 
good rest, and then, as we know, started at 
once for his sister’s. 

He was surprised, as has been said, and 
not without cause. He really could not 
understand it. Had he omitted any 
polite form in his reintroduction into civil- 
ized society, or was the whole matter mere- 
ly fancy, after all? No; certainly that 
hauteur and those cold monosyllables were 
as unpleasant realities as one could ex- 
perience; and that neglect by the servants, 
that consignment to the stuffy little attic 
in the back building, that second table, and 





those cold dishes—these were the grimmest ! 
kind of facts. So, in a day or two, poor 


There was a gooddeal more sobbing, 
rather unintelligible and very afflicting to 
the | istener, but the truth soon peeped out, 
and John Warbeck, in a flash, saw all. 

The revelation was the greatest grief of 
his life. His sister, the pretty, kind Clara 
of long ago, changed to this ! 

“She loved my money, and not me!” 
he thought. “It is worth a quarter of a 
million, and more, to find out a thing 
like this. Now, whatshall Ido about it?” 

Fannie’s countenance soon cleared up, 
seeing he was more cheerful; and so they 
talked along time in the soft twilight of 
that little room, and she told him, as he 
tenderly smoothed her pretty hair, a little 
secret, It was of course, something in re- 
gardto Lucius. She and Lucius were se- 
cretly engaged to be married. 

“And you see this pretty ring, Uncle 
John? Well, he gave me that—ien’t it 
beautiful?—and it’s «a pledge, you know, 
of his fidelity andtruth. Weare going to 
wait for each other ever so long !” 

And truly they were, if poor Fannie was 
going to waitfor theaccumulation of that 
“easy competence” upon which her mam- 
ma insisted as asine qua nom; but which, 
as yet, wasathing seriously projected and 
not begun. 

Allthis was very delightfulto old John 
Warbeck, a poetical romance in -which he 
instantly became profoundly interested, to 
the entire exclusion of his own affairs. He 
got up, and wént over to his trunk, and 
took from that capacious receptacle a pair 
of old fashioned earrings, and a breast-pin. 
The breast-pin was a large locket, set with 
diamonds; and there was a faded daguer- 
reotype in it ofa lady, some one, perhaps, 
whom Uncle John had once admired, 

“Yours, my child,” he said tenderly pin- 
ning the gift to her dress, and placing the 
earrings in her hand. “When you look at 
them sometimes, you'll think of old Uncle 
Jobn, won't you ?” 

These things were antique enough, it ig) 
true; but worth I dare not calculate how 
much. Fannie kissed her uncle so often, 
between cryingand laughing, that for the 
first time he realized the coveted sensation 
of “being eaten up.” And so she left him 
and slipped down stairs to show them to 
mamma. 

Mrs. Archbald’s large eyes opened in the 
greatest amazement. 

“The handsomest I ever saw !” she ejac- 
ulated, with a gasp; and that evening John” 
Warbeck wasinvited to sup with the fami- 
ly—“to try the fried chicken !” 

Somehow he had a sort of instinct that 
enabled him to see humiliationin anything 
that savored of resentinent; and so he come 


plied, and greatly relished fhe ftied chicken. 
Fannie’s little confidence, however was not 
without its effect. Efe no longer remained 
moping in his room, but went out every 
morning with great rgularity, and 
returned till nightfi'l. 





seldom 
He also became 


very intimate with Lucius; and whatever 
their secrets were, Fannie, I suspect, was 
not excluded from sharing them. 

“Clara,” said Mr. Archbald, one day, to 
his wife,“who do you think I met in Spur- 


Tier’s banking-house 
ing a deposit, too ?” 
«T don’t know, Mr. Archbald, I’m sure.” 
“Jolin Warbeck.” 
“John ?” 


Her husband 


this morning—mak- 


Mrs. Archbald 
something start- 


nodded. 
became thoughtful, and 


























THE ALBION. 











ling seemed to have occurred to her. That 
night John Warbeck was agreeably sur- 
prised to find that he was no longer to oc- 
cupy the little back attic-room. 

“Why you will insist on that horrid room, 
John, I can’t imagine,” said his sister,” 
when you know there are three or four 
vacant chambers on the second floor.” 

“Well, Clara, it’s all one to me,” he an- 
ewered, good-humoredly; “but, now that 
we are alone, I want to be frank with you. 
I’ve been here for some time, and—and it” 
—he hesitated—“it goes against my grain 
to live at any place without paying for my 
accommodation, you know. I don’t feel 
independent. Now, here’s a hundred dol- 
lars—not for my board, you know, Clara— 
but just as a present. I want you to 
buy yourself a dress, or something with it.” 

“John Warbeck,” said Mrs. Archbald, in- 
dignantly, “I do not deserve this insult. 
Your home is here as long as mine is here. 

| I felt honored—I felt touched, John,” she 
continued, tears starting to her eyes, “when 
you wrote that you intended to spend the 
evening of your days under my roof; and 
now to offer money—to your own and 
only sister—who has always loved you—” 

And she quite broke down, and sobbed 
violently. 

John putaway the money, and soothed 
her ‘as well as he knew how; but she left 
him, apparently deeply wounded. 

By the time she reached her husband’s 
study, her feelings were evidently under 
better control, for she burst in upon that 
elderly” gentleman, who was quietly read- 
ing his paper, with the words, “William 
Archbald, you always would have your 
own way, and now see the result! My 
poor brother, John Warbeck, has been in 
this house weeks—weeks, sir —and treated 
like adog! You would have us all believe 
he was a pauper, though I knew from the 
first he was a manof enormous wealth! 
He is worth a cool million to-day if he is 
worth a penny !” 

“Do you think so, my dear?” gasped 
William Archbald, truly astonished. 

“I was sure of it from the first, and but 
for you, Mr. Archbald, would have pur- 
sued a very different course from the 
shameful one you have made your family 
follow. Itwas only a little subterfuge on 
John Warbeck’s part. His fortune is in- 
tact, and he only wished to test us. Ec- 
centric, wealthy people do these sort of 
things every day.” 

“Bless me! Do they? ejaculated the 
old gentleman, in real wonderment. “Well, 
let us make amends as quickly as possible. 
He is not gone yet, luckily.” 

It will be difficult, I fear to repair the 
harm done; but I shall try, for our dear 
Fannie’s sake. He is very fond of her; 
that is evident from his giving her that 
handsome present. And whom else can he 
leave his money to? I consider it settled 
upon her already; and so, by the way, that 
young Mallory had better cease his visits 
here. He keeps more eligible people away; 
and now that Fannie is such a distinguished 
heiress,” continued Mrs. Archbald, rather 
sanguinely, “she must make a most bril- 
liant match.” 

“But,” timidly suggested Mr. Archbald, 
*hadn’t you better find out if your brother 
really contemplates leaving her all his 
fortune? Nothing like being on the safe 
aide, you know.” 

“] shall attend to that, Mr. Archbald, as 
I do toeverything else that concerns the 
interest of this family,” answered the lady, 
with gloomy sarcasm. 

Thus it happened that John Warbeck 
was sent for that evening by his sister, and 
pressed to pass an hour orso in the par- 
lor, listening to “dear Fannie’s music. She 
plays so beautifully, John, and I think it 
so unkind that you have never expressed a 
wish to hear her.” 

Poor Uncle John had never had the au- 
dacity to even dream of entering such a 
sacred spot as the parlor, However, he 
accepted the present invitation gratefully, 
and Fannie played all the lively airs she 
knew—he liked simple and cheerful music 
—for an hour; and then mamma contrived 
to get the old man alone near the window, 
where they could not be overheard, and di- 
plomatic proceedings began. 








“My dear girl will be a treasure to the 
man she marries; don’t you think so, 
John ?” 

“"Deed do I, Clara; and I fancy I can 
guess who'll be the lucky fellow that'll get 
her,” answered Uncle John, making free 
somewhat on the 
events. 

“You surely don’t mean young Mal- 
lory ?” 

“I do, indeed; and he’s worthy of her. 
He’s a treasure, that young man is, Clara 
—honest and industrious; and if he mar 
ries Fannie, he'll become a rich man, 
mark me.” 

“What does he mean by that?” thought 
mamma. “But heis so poor at present, 
John—nothing but a trifling salary.” 

“So he may be,” laughed her brother; 
“but he ain’t dead yet, nor is he aged. 
They’re suited for each other, sister, and 
somebody ought to help ’em to come to- 
gether.” 


Mrs. Archbald became radiant. She 


laid her hand gently on John’s arm, and 
leaning towards his shoulder, said, with 
ever sosly an emphasis, “And would you 
help them, John ?” 

“I'd be proud to doit, Clara. I tell you 
if [was to see thosetwo married I’d leave 
‘em every thing I have. Now, what 
would you do for ’em, sister ?” 

He looked her rather defiantly in the 
eyes, smiling, and yet sharply, too, and it 
was as if he were playing his favorite 
game of “poker,” and had just bet on a 
good hand. 

Mrs. Archhald often said she was a 
business woman, and let us admit it in 
justice. 

She answered, “John, if you promise to 
make your will in Fannie’s favor, leaving 
her, at your—in fact, at your decease— 
everything, I will not only consent to her 
marringe with Lucius Mallory, but will sec 
that Mr. Archbald shall settle upon them 
twenty thousand dollars on the day the 
wedding takes place !” 

“Done!” cried John Warbeck. “I want 
the useof my money during my lifetime; 
but at my death, every penny I leave shall 
go to them.” 

And so, two months afterwards, Lucius 
and Fannie were made man and wife 
and began their matrimonial experi- 
ence upon a handsome capital. The 
greater portion of this Lucius invested 
directly in accordance with the advice of 
John Warbeck, who carried on a branch 
business in Colorado, whither he had re- 
turned. Agreat deal of money was made, 
and things were going smoothly as could 
be -wished, when poor Uncle John died. 
His will was eagerly opened, and it was 
found,trueto his word,that he had left Fan- 
nie everything. 

The fortune amounted to several hun- 
dred dollars, which he had accumulated, 
first by working asa clerk while he lived 
in New York with his affectionate sister 
(which was what occupied him all day so 
mysteriously), and, secondly, by acting as 
Lucius Mallory’s agent in Colorado after- 
wards. Mrs. Archbald was naturally very 
indignant. She felt that she had been im- 
posed upon; but this was not the case, for 
John Warbeck had fully carried out his 


bargain. 

Several hundred dollars you will find a 
very respectable sum of money if you hap- 
pento bein need, and the amount is not 
accessible; but, after all, it is really not 
quite so magnificent a thing to contemplate 
as“A Cool Million.” 


A FOOL-HAKDY EXPERIMENT. 


In 1865. young English actor named 
Walter Hastings, ataclub meeting, made 
the remark t hat close confinement was not 
a@ very terrible punishment, upon which 
Lord 8. offered him £10,000 if he would 
try itfor ten years. He accepted the of- 
fer, and retired froia the stage to a dark 
cell fifteen by ten. He was allowed plenty 
of food, light, books, and writing materials. 
He has emerged from his prison, and is 
spending his hard-earned coin in Paris, in- 
tending to return to the stage. He began 
his fool-hardy experiment at twenty-five 


but left his dungeon looking like a man of 
three score. 


prompting of recent | 





NIGHT SESSIONS OF THE ENGLISH 
PARLIAMENT. 


In England the Legislature has reversed 

the curfew. That body does not begin to 
awaken until after 8 o’clock in the evening. 
It has realized Addison’s satire on the cus- 
toms of his time, when the daughters were 
busy at crimp and basset, while the grand- 
mothers were asleep, whereas it used to be, 
he says, that the latter were wont to sit up 
last in the family. Some one, speaking of 
this custom of nocturnal deliberation in 
Parliament, thinks that the Psrliamentari- 
ans are the worst rulers for it,as their heads 
are muddled with wine. Itis regarded as 
another line of separation from the people, 
who generally use night for sleep, and the 
spirit jof dissipation and fashion conspire 
thus to render such members sorry guard- 
ians of liberty. They are called a parcel 
of drinking, gambling, nervous, gouty men, 
unfit to wage war with corruption, at 2 
o’clock in the morning. The Parliament 
House, it is confessed, has a dingy day- 
light, and the inspiration to speak by gas 
is too great to be lost. Disraeli last June 
threatened the home rulers with day ses- 
sions on the Irish bill, so as to hurry the 
debate to a conclusion. Isitaharsh judg- 
ment on Parliament to say that nocturn- 
al sessions unfit it for business? But 
it is Leigh Hunt’s judgment, and to be 
taken cwm grano salis. We pit against 
him Douglas Jerrold, who says that the 
owl “the very wisest thing in feathers,” 
is silent allthe day. Like the scolding 
wife she hoots only at night. Since 
the hours of owls and legislators in Eng- 
gland are alike, we leave the reader to set- 
tle the question between Hunt and Jerrold 
—night andday. It was in the convivial 
night sessions, in 1797, that Pitt and Dun- 
das labored under the scandal of some- 
times appearing drunk in the House of 
Commons. Out of it grew the famous epi- 
gram: 
Pitt —“1 cannot see the Speaker, Hal; can yon?” 
Dundas—“Not see the Speaker!—me, I see two!” 
But it is a significant commentary on our 
time that the old Parliamentarians met at 
8 A.M. In the time of the Stuarts the ses- 
sions ran till “candles were brought in.” 
Late hours and luxiry go together. The 
industrious are at their dreams, and _legis- 
lators are cheating the scale of labor to 
heap the scale of wealth. Such is the com- 
plaint in England. And are we not ap- 
proaching the British fashion all too fast? 
By A.D. 1900 Congress will meet after 
dinner; and then look out for the mena- 
gerie!—Harper’s Magazine. 


GUESS. 





All American English is not mere slang, 
or an accumulation of newly-coined words. 
There are many words current in America 
which seem strange and uncouth to our 
ears, but still are old English words, pre- 
served in the United States, but obsolete in 
the old country,,and found only in writers 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
or in our provincial dialects. “I guess” 
looks very like a genuine Americanism, yet 
Chaucer and Spencer use it with only a 
very slight difference of meaning: 

Her yellow hair was braided in a tress 

Behind her back, a yard long, I guess, 
says Chaucer; and 

Amylia will be loved as I mote ghesse. 
isa line from the Fuery Queen. “He whose 
design itis to excel in poetry,” says Locke, 
“would not, I guess, think that the way if 
it was to make his first essay in Latin 
verse.” The word “guess” gives this sen- 
tence quite an American sound, yet it is 
from a standard English author.—Cham- 
ber’s Journal. 





Again the tattling Vassar girl is telling 
tales out of school. After the recent ex- 
posure of “smashing,” which means that a 
masculine girlis petted, treated and cod- 
died by the more womanish, we have now 
the story that the girls have midnight 
frolics, euchre playing, moonlight sled 
rides, runaway tramps over the country, 
and private theatricals, at which, says the 
tattler, with the aid of false moustaches, 
whiskers, burned cork, wigs, &., we are 
enabled to get up very respectable men.” 





AN UPPER NILE MAIDEN, \, 


At a late meeting of the French Geo- 
graphics! Society, Colonel Chaille-Long-Bey 
of the Egyptian army, gave an account of 
his perilous explorations of the Upper Nile. 
The narrator, who is a young man of 
French origin, penetrated as faras the 
country of Niam-Niam. The tribe who 
people those regions are for the most part 
cannibals. In one, where neither a white 
man nor horse had been seen, he was the 
cause of much astonishment, mingled with 
superstitious fear, and was, in fact, taken 
foracentaur. By the aid of his interpre- 
tor, he asked for an interview with their 
chief. The latter being informed of the 
presence of this strr :ger, received him in 
the royal hut, and the traveler had the 
signal honor of sitting by the side of the 
negro king. 

When the Colonel and his Majesty ex- 
changed words of friendship, loud cries 
were heard outside. These proceeded 
from thirty poor wretches who had been 
ordered to be decapitatedin honor of the 
visitor. In reflecting that he was the cause 
of the death of so many victims, the young 
traveler’s feelings revolted against the 
barbarous custom; but ashe was among 
savages, his own safety depended on not 
showing his indignation, even in his coun- 
tenance. The black king offered him a 
dozen women, whom he refused. Never-° 
theless, wishing to have some proof of his 
visit, he selected a youth of a dozen years 
of age, whom he persuaded to follow him, 
and made the same proposition to a young 
girl. “I want very much to go with you,” 
said she, “but it must be on condition that 
you will not eat me.” 

Colonel Chaille-Long was attacked at 
Urobli by the tribe which, in 1872, had 
fought against Sir Samuel Baker, causing 
him serious loss. The intrepid voyager 
was in acanoe, accompanied by two sol- 
diers and some servants. A flotilla, com- 
posed of boats of rude form,in which the 
negroes were packed like herrings, ad- 
vanced to the encounter. The chieftain 
was at the head, lancein hand. As soon as 
they were within range, the Colonel, armed 
with revolvers, as were also his men, gave 
orders to fire. The negro leader, struck by 
an explosive bullet, fell dead. Each pro- 
jectile made a victim among the assailants, 
who finally decided to retreat, after having 
lost eighty-two of their number. ‘When at 
the extreme limit of his explorations, Colo- 
nel Chaille-Long perceived a curtain of 
smoke, which appeared to indicate that the 
country beyond was peopled by other 
tribes, but all is yet mystery concerning 
those unexplored regions. After the read- 
ing of his narrative, listened to with intense 
interest, warm and sympathetic applause 
came from all parts of the hall. 





AMERICAN INVENTIONS ABROAD. 


The great American inventions, which 
have been adopted all over the world, are 
the following: 1. The cotton gin, without 
which the machine spinner, and the power 
loom would be helpless. 2. The planing 
machine 3, The grass mower and grain 
reaper. 4. The rotary printing press. 5. 
Navigation by steam. 6. The hot air 
(caloric) engine. 7. The sewing machine. 
8. The India rubber industry. 9. The 


machine manufacture of horseshoes. 10. 
The sand blast (for carving). 11. The 
-gauge lathe. 12. The grain elevator. 13. 


The artificial manufacture of ice on a large 
scale. 14. The electro-magnet, and its 
practical application, by Henry and Morse. 
15. the only successful composing machine 
for printers. 





pS — 


Tue entire amount needed by the N. Y. 
Fire Department for the year 1876 is esti- 
mated at $1,306,785. 





A Georgia Judge has just decided that 
an officer who shoots « man whom he is 
trying. to arrest for a petty offence is guilty 
of murder. ’ 

The deepening of the water in Charleston 
Harbor is goon. The plan of the United 
States engineer isto excavate a channel to 
the sea at least 180 feet wide and 18 feet 
deep at high water. 
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THE STINGING TREE, 


One of the torments 6 which the trav 
eler is subjected in the North Australian 
scrubs is a stinging tree (urtica gigas), 
whichis very abundant, and rangesin size 
from a large shrub of thirty feet in height 
to a small plant measuring only a few 
inches. Its leaf is large and peculiar, 
from being covered with a short, silvery 
hair, which when shaken, emits a 
fine, pungent dust, most irritable to the 
skin and nostrils. If touched it causes 
most acute pain, which is felt for months 
afterwards—a dull, knawing pain, accom- 
panied by a burning sensation, par ticular- 
ly in the shoulder and under the arm, 
where small lumps often arise. Even 
when the sting has quite died away, the 
unwary bushman is forcibly reminded of 
his indiscretion each time that the affected 
part is brought into contact with water. 
The fruit 1s of a pink, fleshy color, hang- 
ing in clusters, and so inviting that a 
stranger is irresistibly tempted to pluck 
it; but seldom more than once, for, though 
the raspberry like berries are harmless in 
themselves, some contact with the leaves 
is almost unavoidable. The blacks are 
said to eat the fruit, but for this I cannot 
vouch, though I have tasted one or two at 
odd times, and found them very pleasant. 
The worst of this nettle is the tendency it 
exhibits to shoot up wherever a clearing 
has been effected. In passing through the 
dray tracks cut through the scrub, great 
caution was necessary to avoid the young 
plants that cropped up evenina few weeks. 
I have never known a case of its be- 
ing fatal to human beings, but I have 
seen people subjected by it to great suffer- 
ing, notably a scientific gentleman, who 
plucked off a branch and carried it some 
distance as a curiosity, wondering the 
while what caused the pain and numbness 
in his arm. Horses I have seen die in 
agony from the sting, the wounded parts 
becoming paralyzed; but, strange to say, 
it does not seem to injure cattle, who dash 
through the shrubs full of it without re- 
ceiving any damage. This curious anoma- 
ly is well known toall bushmen.—Cassell’s 
IUustrated Travels. 











IMPORTANT RAILROAD DECISION, 

A case of much importance to the 
banking firms and railroads of the Conti- 
nent has recently been settled, so far as 
dealings between France and Switzerland 
are concerned, by a decision of the new 
Federal tribunal of the latter country, the 
first that it has delivered on a case having 
international bearings. The point hither 
to in dispute between railway companies 
and bankers has been whether the latter 
may send parcels of securities marked with 
a low fictitious value, ana ata proportion- 
ately reduced charge, but of course at their 
own risk. The contention of the carriers 
is that the true value must bein all cases 
marked and paid for, Asa test case, the 
Paris and Lyons Company some time since 
selected a certain packet coming to them 
through the Swiss post, marked as contain- 
ing 2,000 francs. It was opened under a 
a special warrant from a Paris court, and 
found to contain securities worth over 
415,000 francs, and the firm at Geneva 
which made the” remittance was charged 
accordingly some 2,500 francs for the car- 
riage. Against the levying of this sum, 
the bankers appealed to their own local 
courts, the representative of the company 
being made the defendant, as the post of- 
fice authorities threw the responsibility en- 
tirely on it. The firm was defeated, and 
then appealed tothe Federal tribunal; but 
this has delivered a judgment to the effect 
that the cantonal court was perfectly com- 
petent to settle the question, and that its 
decree must therefore hold good, a judg- 
ment which must revolutionize the whole 
system of money remittances between the 
two countries.—Pall Mall Gazette. 





California hunters say that grizzly bears, 
when captured alive, though not wounded, 
soon die of a broken heart, induced by ex- 
cessive rage. 


¥ 





@ANUFACTURE OF FEATHERS, 


About two hundred and forty working 
women are employed, in Vienna, in the 
manufacture of ornamental feathers. 
The coloring is done by men, the other 
Processes mostly by women. African os- 
trich feathers are most usually manufac- 
tured. These are white, gray, black, and 
dappled, and are classified according to 
quality, as “prima,’’ “secunda,” &c. Other 
feathers frequently worked are those of 
the white heron, bird of paradise and 
maraboo (there are genuine maraboo feath- 
ers and false). The white prima ostr.ch 
feather is the finest of all. The feather is 
cleaned first by a cold soap bath, well 
washed twice or thrice, and then put into 
warm soap baths, afterward well washed 
in cold water, then blued a little, pressed 
and swung in the air until the hairs have 
spread and the feather is quite dry. Next, 
with a small sharp knife the strong rib at 
the back is cut away. The feather loses 
its stiffuess and acquires pliability. With 
small feathers this is obtained by scraping 
the rib with glass. Then the hairs on 
each side of the rib are made to curl in, 
with a blunt knife, and the requisite uni- 
formity of shape is given them by. comb- 
ing them over a slightly warmed iron. 
Next, in order to hide the rib, the worker 
with a blunt knife twists here and there 
some hairs of the feather spirally over the 
rib until it is completely concealed by 
them. The feather is then threaded with 
a wire, folded in paper, and so completed. 
The same process is followed with gray and 
black ostrich feathers, except that the 
gray are generally and the black always 
colored. White feathers, being always 
in demand, are seldom colored. If the 
hair on a feather is not dense enough, or 
the feather is defective, then two or three 
feathers are sewn together and curled. 
This is done with both short and long 
feathers. The hair of ostrich feathers is 
much used for the manufacture of fancy 
feathers; cockades, fringes, &c., are made 
of these. Thefeathers are twined by a 
machine, and then joined to the hairs of 
other feathers. There is an American os- 
trich feather called .“vulture,’’ which is 
worked like the African, but is inferior to 
it in quality. Tempting white feathers 
called maraboo are much worked. They 
are used for fancy feathers, the points of 
small white or colored pigeon feathers, and 
very small fragments of silk and the like 
are joined on to them. “Bordures” for 
ball dresses are made of them. It is evi- 
dent from this account that “to show the 
white feather” is a process which entails 
sowe trouble and expense. 





THIRST AT SEA, 


Thirst on land is bad enough, but thirst 
at sea, with water everywhere, yet not a 
drop to drink, is ten times worse. Of the 
agony which it occasions we may form 
some conception when we read, as in the 
case of a late shipwreck, of the survivors 
of a boat’s crew greedily drinking the 
blood of their dead comrades. No one 
knows what his evil fortune may one day 
bring him to endure, For the benetit of 
the reader, therefore, we make a note of 
the following questign put by the Bourd of 
Trade examiners to the candidates for cer- 
tificates of competency as mates in the 
English merchunt service :— 

“What would you do in order to allay 
thirst,with nothing but sea-water at hand?” 

The answer is:—‘Keep the clothes, es- 
pecially the shirt, soaked with sea-water.” 

Drinking salt water to allay thirst drives 
the sufferer mad; but an external applica- 
tion of it gives relief, if it does not quite 
satisfy the demands of craving nature. It 
isa pity that this simple yet truly scienti- 
fic Jremedy is known to but few of those 
who tempt the treachenous main. 





The second circular iron-clad of [Russie, 
was recently successfully launched at St. 
Petersburg in presence of the Grand Duke 
Constantine. She is armored with eigh- 
teen-inch armor, and will carry two forty- 
ton guns. She is named the Admiral 
Popoff, after her designer, by the express 
command of the Emperor. 


| and gambling. 








NORTHEKN 


On one occasion a bear was seen to swim 
cautiously to a large piece of ice on which 


BEARS, 


| two female walruses were lying asleep with 


their cubs. The wily animal crept upon 
some hummocks behind the party, and 
with his forefeet loosened a large block of 
ice; this, with the help of his nose and 
paws, he rolled and carried until immed- 
iately over the heads of the sleepers, when 
he let it fall on one of the old animals, 
which was instantly killed. The other 
walrus with its cubs rolled into the water; 
but the younger one of the stricken fe- 
males remained by its dam; on this help- 
less creature the bear now leaped down, 
and thus completed the destruction of two 
animals which it would not have ventured 
to attack openly. 

The stratagems practiced in taking the 
large seal are not much less to be admired, 
These creatures are remarkably timid, and 
for that reason always lie to bask or sleep 
on the very edge of the pieces of floating 
ice, so that on the slightest alarm they can 
by one roll tumble themselves into ,their 
favorite element. They are extremely 
restless, constantly moving their heads 
from side to side, and sleeping by very 
short naps. As with all wild creatures, 
they turn their attention to the direction 
of the wind, as if expecting danger from 
that quarter. The bear, on seeing his in- 
tended prey, gets quietly into the water, 
and swims until he is leeward of him, 
from whence, by frequent short dives, he 
silently makes his approaches, and so ar- 
ranges his distance, that at the last dive 
he comes up to the spot where the seal is 
lying. Ifthe poor animan attempts to es- 
cape by rolling into the water, he falls inte 
the bears clutches; if, on the contrary, he 
lies still, his destroyer makes a powerful 
springy kills him on the ice, and devours 
him at leisure. 


AIMLESS LIVES, 








According to a recent author, Chinese 
women present a peculiar specimen of the 
daughters of Eve. They spend a great 
part of their time in gossiping, smoking 
‘These accomplishments do 
not come by nature, but require years of 
assiduous training for the perfection which 
prevails in polite circles in China. They 
never dream of playing except for money, 
and when they have no visitors of their 
own rank to gamble with, they call up the 
domestics and play with them. Poorer 
women meet at some gambling den, and 
squander large sums of money, or run 
their husbands in debt, which they are un- 
able to pay at tle end of the year, and 
thus have an excuse for suicide. The mar- 
ried lady rises early, and first sees that 
tea is provided for her husband, as well as 
some hot water for his morning wash. 
Each lady has one or two maids, besides a 
small slave girl, who waits on the maids, 
and lights her mistress’s pipe. A lady’s 
hair dressing takes her attendants one or 
two hours. Then a white paste is applied 
to her face and neck, which is smoothed 
over and polished when dry. The checks 
and eye-lids are next touched with a blush 
of rose powder, the surplus rouge remain- 
ing’ on the lady’s palm, as a rose-pink on 
the hand is considered a great beauty. 
Then ‘they dye the nails red with the blos- 
soms of a certain flower, and finally they 
dress for the day. Many of them have 
chignons and false hair; but no hair-dyes 
are used, for raven locks are common, and 
golden tresses are not in repute. Many 
ladies pass a good deal of time in em- 
broilering shoes, purses, handkerchiefs, 
and before marriage nearly ull their days 
are occupied in preparing for the dreary 
event of wedding a man whom they have 
never seen. After all, are the lives led by 
some of our American girls so infinitely 
superior to those of the fair Chinese ? 
Comparisons are odious—but there’s room 
for a great deal of thinking here! 





There is an old farmer living within two 
miles of the Erie Canal, and he won’t gc 
and see it because years ago he asserted 
that anyman who said that a canal could 
be put through was a blasted fool, 





EGG DANCE IN INDIA, 


This is not, as one might expect from the 
name given it,a dance upon these fragile 
objects. Itisexecuted in this wise: The 
dancer, dressed in a corsage and very 
short skirt, carries a willow wheel of mod, 
erate diameter fastened ‘orizontally upon 
the top of her head. Around this wheel 
threads are fastened, equally distant from 
each other, and at the end of each of these 
threads is a slip-noose, which is kept open 
by a glass bead. Thus equipped, the 
young girl comes toward the spectators 
with a basket full of eggs, which fhe 
passes around for inspection, to prove that 
they are real, and not imitations. The 
music strikes up a jerky, monotonots 
strain, and the dancer begins to whirl 
around with great rapidity. Then, seizing 
an egg she putsit in one of the slip-nooses, 
and, with a quick motion, throws it from 
her in such a way as to draw the knot tight. 
The swift turning of the dancer produces 
a centrifugal force which stretches the 
thread out straight like a ray shooting 
from the ¢ireumference of the circle. One 
after another the eggs are thrown out 
in these slip-nooses, until they make a hor- 
izontal aureole or halo about the dancer’s 
head. ‘Then the dance becomes still more 
rapid—so rapid in fact that it is difficult to 
distinguish the features of the «irl; the 
moment is crititeal; ‘he least false step, 
the least irregularity in time, and the 
eggs dash against each other. But how 
can the dance be stopped? There is but 
one way—that is to remove the eggs in the 
way in which they have been put in place. 
This operation is by far the more delicate 
of the two. It is necessary that the dancer 
by a single motion, exact and unerring, 
should take hold of the egg, and remove it 
from the noose. A single false motion of 
the hand, the least interference with one of 
the threads, and the general arrangement 
is suddenly broken, and the whole per- 
formance disastrously ended. At last all 
the eggs are succrssfully removed; the 
dancer suddenly stops, and without seem- 
ing in the least dizzied vy the dance of 
twenty-five or thirty minutes, she ad- 
vances to the spectators with a firm step, 
and presents them the eggs, which are im- 
mediately broken in a flat dish to prove 
that there is no trick about the perform- 
ance.—Seribner’s Monthly. 





Tux Jews have nineteen congregations 
in New York. 





Tuirty-sEVEN foreign Governments have 
accepted the Centennial invitation. 





Of Theodore Tilton’s novel, “Tempest 


Tossed,” 18,000 copies have been sold. 
The N.Y. diaie ecu us will show a popu- 
lation of five and a half milinne . 


Contentment is said to be better than 
riches, but the latter is good enough for ye 
writer. 

Jacob Benjamin, aged 55, a rich pawn 
broker, of Baltimore, died recently from 
erysipelas, which was produced by the use 
of hair dye. The deceased used the hair 
dye on his whiskers, and it irritated his 
throat. He then shaved his whiskers off, 
when erysipelas set in, 

The Providence correspondent of Tne 
Sun having called attention to the neglect- 
ed condition of the grave of Admiral [Hop- 
kins, the first Admiral of the United States 
Navy, who is buried in the suburbs of 
Providence. The City Council has appro- 
priated an adequate sum to restore the 
tomb and surround it with a fence. 


A ballin Marysville, Cal., was attended 
by an average of about ten men to one 
woman; but the women seem to have 
made upin vivacity what they lacked in 
numbers. Miss Lotta Sohnman, attired in 
blue silk en train, a la pull-back, six- 
button kids, and a lace over dress, was the 
prettiest and sprightliest. She had a quar- 
vel with her escort, late in the evening 
and in her dashing way said, “Jest lock, 
where! I aint no slouch; I'ma lady, Iam 
and knows how to behave likeone.” Then 
she drew a revolver from a pocket among 
the fokds of her dress at her hip, and shot 
the beau so that he 4 likely to die. 
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European Summary of the Week. 


On November 16th the Prince of Wales returned to Bombay 
after his visit to the interior, His future movements are still 
undecided. It is probable, howevr, that be will make the trip 
to Ceylon much earlier than he bad anticipated, and the ‘‘Sera- 
pis” will go to Calcutta. One of the objects of the visit to Cey- 
lon, will be to enjoy the sport of elephant-bunting. 

England continues to be afflicted with unparalleled floods, 
throughout the whole country, and with terrible gales on the 
sea-coasts, to which misfortunes are now added high tides, 
which in London alone on November 16th, caused damage to 
the extent of over one million sterling. By sea and by land the 
eum of suffering bas been one of immense magnitude. The 

‘ships that have gone down, the miles of country that have been 

laid waste; the men and women who have found watery 
graves in the sea—and far from the sea; the ruin which has 
been spread broadcast; the hosts of poor human creatures who 
in a night of flood and storm have been left roofless and penni- 
less, will leave upon this year a deep and abiding gloom. 

The “London Mark Lane Express’ of November 15th, in its 
weekly review of the corn market, says: “‘The recent unfavora- 
ble weather has much impeded field work, which was already 
much in arrear, The condition of samples has considerably 
deteriorated. This witha continuance of heavy foreign sup- 
aa bas militated against the price of wheat. Several markets 

we declined 1s. per quarter, while allare more or less dull. 
At Paris, the best wheat, owing to the few offers, has advanced 

“Is. marter. Complaints comefrom the home markets, as 
ull entens those of Holland, Belgium and Germany, of short 
deliveries, with hardening prices. In Austria the wintry weatber 
and the generally short supplies have occasioned a rise in wheat 
of Is. to 1s.. 6d. per quarter. Should the present early frosts 
a severe and long winter, we must expect to witness an 
advance in prices, notwithstanding the present heaviness of 
granary stocks.” 

During the year 1874, the Foreign Trade of England amounted 
in value to about £610,00.000. More than £50),(00,U00 of this 
was with sixteen countries, some of which, however, are por- 
tions of the Empire. They stand as follows: With the United 
States, £12,000,(00; with Fra:ce, £63,(0',(0 ; with British 
India, above £55,00°,000; with Germany, nearly £45,000,( 00; 
with Australia, nearly £38,009,(0); with Russia, nearly £30,'.0 ,- 
000; with Holland, £29,000,000; with British North America, 
above £21,0.0,/00 ; with Belgium, £21,0:0,00); with China, 
above £20,000,000; with Brazil, nearly £15,000.000; with Egypt, 
£14,(00,0 0; with Spain and Canary Islands, above £ 3,00:,0 0; 
with Turkey, nearly £13.00),000; with Sweden, nearly £12,v0 :,- 
000; with Italy, £10,000,00'. 

A retarn to an order of the Ionse of Commons, dated July 
27th, is only just published. From it we learn that in the year 
ended 31st March, 1875, the duty on foreign and colonial spirits 
amounted to £5,681,337, of which £4,847,247 was collected in 
England, £55 ',5*! in Scotland, and £2-3,5'9 in Ireland. The 


= | was repeatedly and considerably raised. 


produced in Ireland £974,584, in Scotland %4-,28) and in 
England £5,798,145, or a total of £7.421,315. Ireland's whale 
contribution under these heads amounts to £5,098,342 Scot'and’s 
£5,320,22, and England's £29 ; 38,937, or a revenue of £39,- 
757.5 1, being no less than 5 4 per cent. of the total revenue of 
£74,90+:,00", 

France is quiet and is steadily making” preparations for the 
approaching elections. ‘The following items from the ‘Freuch 
Budget,” referring to the receipts of; the first nine months de- 
serve mentioning. The wine, beer, and liquor excise give 2-1 
million frances, or {8 millions above the estimate. The total 
retarn for the year will, no doubt attain between 470 and 381 
million frances, The tax on matches only yielded 7,205,0' 0 
francs for the three-quarter year, but according to the stipula- 
tions with the lessee Company, it w uld produce 1} million 
frenes next year. Ihe tax on tobacco never ceased to yielda 
surplus. Daring the nine months it produced 22°4 million 
francs, 19 millions more than the estimate, and nine more than 
the corresponding period last year. France comes only eighth 
amongst the States of Europe for the consumption of tobacco ; 
for instance, on an average a Belgian smokes four times as much 
as a Frenchman. Hence, as a celebra ed French ec nomist 
said, ‘‘ There is an indefinite perspective of increase on that 
cha ter of the receipts” ‘Th postal department gives a surplus 
of ~,:00,(00 francs against the estimate, and 40 (110 francs 
against last year, but ths tax is universally objected to when 
used as a means of increasing the revenue. The following items 
ure also noteworthy :—On rerip, coupons, Xc., the éstimate is 
31,76 ,0' 0 francs, whilst the return to September 30th is 26 540,- 
000 francs, oer probably 35,(0),00) francs to 36,( 00,000 fraces 
for the whole year. There is a decrense of 1} millions on the 
sale of stamped paper, but which is more than balanced by a 
surplus on the registration fees, 436 millions against 324 milli 
Sugar yields 1254 millions, instead of 12¢} estimated; salt, 22 
millione, instead of 26 millions estimated. The returns for 
chicory, paper, an! powder have increased largely, co sidering 
the figure, Last, not least. the Customs drew 1224 millions on 
imported goods, which is an exc ss of 1/4 millions on the esti- 
mate, and Z| willions on list year’s similar period. 

The mannfacture of Tobacco in France, 1s a monopoly carried 
ov for the benefit of the State. As early as 1621 tobacco contri- 
buted to the French revenue, The tax at first imposed amounted 
to no more than forty sons per hundred pounds weight, but it 
In 1674 the monopoly 
was created, and in !71» it was farmed out tothe Compagnie des 
Indes. But in 1 91 the monopoly was suppressed. it was re- 
established, bowever in 1810, and has since been constantly 
renewed, the latest renewal beiog in December 872, for. ten 
years—that is, till Jane ist 1*83. The cultivaion of the tobac- 
co plant is allowed in only nineteen French departments exclu- 
sive f Algeria. It was grown in 1'69 by 5,761 planters, and 
occupied 41 5 ¢ ac es, and the produce in that year reached 2 ,- 
84:0: kilos. There afe twenty-five factories and the namber 
of retail dealers is about 40 00vV, The raw material is purchased 
by the Government from the growersgat a price fixed every year 
by the Minister of Finance, aud the manufactured article is sold 
to retailers at a price similarly fixed, care being taken to favor 
the departments bordering on the eastern frontier in order to 
give no encouragement to smuggling, which can be less easily 
guarded against along the extended land boundary on that side 
than elsewhere. 

A French agricultural newspaper furnishes some interesting 
statistics in connection with the numberof wolves in France. 
There are about 2,000 able-bodied animals of that species, which 
destroy to the amount of about 1,000 francs a year each. But 
this 2,00,,0) franes in no way repre ents the loss occasioned 
by their presence; these 2,000 wolves, who only devour some 
3',000 sheep a year, oblige the farmers to keep 2 ',1("',000 sheep 
iv folds, and render it impossible tor them to teed in the fields 
as in Englan’. All this entails great expense. Lhe writer 
th nks that i proper measures were taken the young wolves 
might be killed in April and the country freed from this scourge 
in the course of afew years. It may be doubted, however, 
whether it would be possible to get rid of wolves entirely, as in 
hard winters they come in from North Germany and Poland. 
They are sometimes found at Chantilly and Fontainebleau. 
They ure very cunning. A pack of them will go to a fold and 
place themselves all on the same side. The sheep naturally 
buddle together at the other extremity. On a sudden the 
wolves dart round, and the terrified sheep rush in a body with 
such force across the fold, that tuey often krock down the bar- 
riers which protect them. 

From the military estimates prepared for the German Army, 
it appears that the origional proposal of the War Ministry to 
create 2) 5 new field officers’ appointments, in order to provide 
efficient commanders for the battalions of Landwehr in case of 
mobilisation has been put aside for the present, probably on 


financixl grounds. Only 46 majority of the class referred to will 
be created this year. 


There is much distress in Berlin, and the depression of trade is 
felt so keenly by the industrial classes,ithat the Government has 
been requested, as a means of preventing acute distress, to re— 


sort to the measure saccessfully adopted in the two last wars— 
namely, the establishment of loan banks (Du leh»se7s en). “Ihe 
Government bas not as yet shown much inclinatian to accede to 
the request. Serious distress is anticipatee among the industrial 
working cl in the ing winter, and apprehensions are 
also entertained of a crisis in financial circles. 


The Carli-t insurrection io Spain, is gradually fading out, and 
we learn from Madrid, under date of November 16th, that Ge e- 
ral Zabiri, aide-de-camp of Don Carlos, bas arrived at Haro from 
Durangy, where the O.rlist war delegation is sitting. He was 
the bearer of a letter,trom Don Carlos to King Alfonso which 
was delivered to General Quesada. An aide de camp of the 
latter has been dispatched with the letter on an express train for 
Madrid. . 

In reference to the Desperate position of Don Carlos, the 
**London Times,” says: ‘Tbe Basque Provinces and Navarre, 
with the exception of the pug acious fanatics and mercenaries 











duty on home-made spirits amounted to £14,¢95,475, of which|Who compose the army, long for peace. The devastation of 
land contributed £8,359,394, Scotland £3,490,838, and Ire -j their lands, the burning of their villages and farmhouses, wide- | 


land £',045,24". England's total contribution to spints was 


spread mortality and physical suffering, exile and ruinous con- 


therefore £13,205.64!, Scotiand’s £',041,419, and Ireland's £3,- ‘tributions, have at last brought hom~ to them the error they so 


$28,752. Malt produced £7,746,417, of which only £ 8 was ob-/ 
tained on foreign malt, and of which England contributed £6, -~ 
946,358. The Me! on wine brought in £1.70 ',856, England's 
share being £1,429,134; on foreign beer, £3,360; and on sugar; 
used in brewing, £171,918. Excise licences produced £1,827,- | 





recklessly committed when, in the midat of prosperity and 
municipal liberties which made them the envy of the rest of 
Spain, they wantonly threw away so much happiness. and 
plunged into a capricious and inexcusable war. Exhausting 
conscriptions in the Basque Provinces and Navarre have been un- 


| 838 altogether, distributed to England £1,5!8,7'5, to *cotland | able to raire to more than 30,00 men the Carlist army, weakened 
A L B | 0 N )£14',912, and to Ireland £165,211. Tobacco iv the came time|as it bas been by desertions and the retreat of entire battalions 
% 


across the frontier i to France. Ow the other hand, the exer- 
tions of he Spanish Government, to bring overwhelming 
forces against its formidable opponent are being crowned with 
guccess. Besides the ordinary increase in the army by the 
last.two conseriptions, General Martinez Campos will, to ail 
appearances, be able in a tew days to detach twenty-four batta- 
lions from the Army of Catalonia to co-operate under his own 
command, perhaps, with the Army of the North, directed by 
Quesada; while another division, with General Moriones at its 
bead, will also enter Navarre to desolate it with fire and sword. 
‘The final pacification or conquest of the Basque provinces is to 
be reserved to t' e last, if their complete submission does not 
follow that of Navarre. Thue, unless some extraordinary and 
anlikely event occurr, political or military in the shape of a 
revolntion or a defeat similar to that which the ill-fated 
Concha suffered before Estela, the collapse of the Carlist cause 
must be at hand.” 


The Balaklava Banquet in London. 


After a lapse of 21 years, the Balaklava Charge was commem- 
orated (as we stated last week) at the Alexandra Palace on 
October 25th. The survivors of the non-commissioned officers 
and men of the immortal Light Brigade having been invited to 
meet such of their officers as might wish to join them on the 
occasion, they were treated in a way which reflects the highest 
credit on those to whuse invitation they responded. There were 
no tables on a dais for specially favored guests, and no ‘‘ seats 
below tbe salt” for the humbler heroes of the rank and file. 
All the invited were honored alike, and troopers of the five regi- 
ments engaged io the charge were seated at a dinner table, 
the elegant appointments of which might have satisfied a com- 
pany of princes, From early in the forenoon till late into the 
afternoon, the frequent trains ranving to the Alexandra Palace 
from King’s-cross were more tban well filled. By one o’clook 
most of the Light Brigade wh» attended were assembled in the 
Great Central Hall, where they witnessed the unveiling of the 
Balaklava Trophy. The principal object of this trophy was a 
colossal figure of Honor standi: g on a pedestal of befitting pro- 
portions, on the base: f which were relics of the engagement, 
with the names ot the officers who fell in the charge or who have 
died since the 25th of Ociober, 854. Along the Hall and ex- 
tending from the trophy to the terrace was a weil arranged mu- 
seum of relics, consisting of armsand of bullet-riddied and sabre- 
out helmets and otber portions of uniforms. There wero also in 
tbe collect on articles found in the bagg»ge ot Prince Menschi- 
koff, and which were abandoned by him on the field of battle, 
and the head of the charger which carried the Earl of Cardigan 
while leadi g the charge. Buta more remarkable object was a 
besutiful living charger, a high caste chestnut Arab, the oldest 
charger which has survived the Crimean War, if n t the oldest 
one in the British Service. This noble little animal is the pro— 
perty of Colonel Kent, of the 77th Regiment, who kindly lent 
him for the occasion. Having served in the Crimea, the horse 
went ronnd the Cape to Australia, and did duty throughout the 
Indian Matiny. tie has been twice in India for 12 vears in all, 
and is now with Colonel Kents Regiment at Woolwich. As, in 
excellent co dition, he stood bridled and saddled at the Alexan 
dra Palace, he looked quite young avd quite fit for anothe! 
campaig: in any part of the world. Colonel Kent also lent 
Russian drams captured by the 17th at the Battle of the Alma 
During the onveiling of the trophy the band of the Alexandra 
Palace Company p rformed an appropriate selection, From two 
o’clock up till half-past four there were a variety of theatrical 
performances, 

Theo dinner was held in the principal saloon of the Palace—a 
fine apartment some 2‘) feet in length. One half of this was 
fitted ap as a reception-room, and the other half as 
ing chamber. The latter was very band ly 
Behind the chairman's seat was a trophy, haviug the Russian 
flag as a centre-piece, encircled by the English, trench, Italian, 
and Tarkisb flags. Effigies inarmor kept guard on either side 
of this trophy, and along the sice walls were mil tary emblems 
and mottoes. The tables were rich in adornments of plate and 
choice fruit and flowers. Covers were laid for about 250, and 
the guests of each of the five regiments which furnished con, 
tngents to the Light Brigade —the 4th Lig t Dragoon Guards, 
the 8th Hussars, the 11th Hussars, the 3th Light Dragoons, 
and the 17th Lancers - were ranged so that the survivors of 
each contingent should be together. The 8th Hussars is the 
only one of those regiments now in England ; and its band was 
in attendance and played throughout the dinner. The officers 
of the Light Brigade still surviving, did not respond in any 
considerable number to the invitation toattend at the Alexandra 
Palace, Asa body, they celebrated the anniversary privately at 
Willis’s Room; but among those who did join in ‘‘the commem- 
oration” were Golonel Trevelyan, ''th Hussars; Colonel White, 
{7th Lancers; Major Sir George Wombwell, 17th Lancers; and 
Lord Tredevar, lith Lancers. Colonel Kent, 77th Regiment; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Galt, Major C. Lennox Jervis, Captain 
Clutterbuck, and other officers also attended. About 12) of the 
rank and file ot the Light Brigade sat down to dinner, With 
but few exceptions they were in plain clothes, but wore their 
war medals and it was gratifying to see that to a man they 
were dressed respectably and seemed tv }> cee"pving comfort- 
able positions, Their hearty greeting wu o.r « vt 6 sesin 
itself asighttose . Some of them who had been compuni..s 
in the same regiments had never met since they left the Arnoy 
till brought together on this occasion. Cotunel White filled 
the chair, and great was the applause of the troopers when the 
Baron de Grancey, Military Attache to the French Embassy, in 
the uniform of a Chasseor d’Afrique, took his seat on the right 
of the gallant Colonel. On the otber side of the Baron was the 
Commandant Canavaro, Naval Attache tothe Ltalian Legation. 
It had been wisely provided that there should te vo long 
speeches. In giving ‘The Queen” and * “I'he Prince of Wales,” 
Colunel White was brief, and ringing and measured cheers 
followed the toasts. The Chairman then said: Comrades, I 
have now got to the third toast—‘T'be briii-h Flag.’ I see 
around me many gallant officers who have fought under it. 
This is the flag, wy friends, which floats: «verywhere (cheers). 
Wherever it d es float, blessings seem to grow beneath it like 
flowers (cheers). I trast you will drink with all dae honor, 
* The British Flag—our glorious Flag” (prolonged cheering) ! 
A military solo and chorus followed with thrilling effect. 

Then occurred the most dramatic incident of the day, for 
when Sir Edward Lee rose to give the toast ot ‘‘the Survivors of 
the Six Handred.” Suddenly the trumpets of the 8th Royal Irish 
Hass :rs(one of the regiments engaged in the Balaklava charge) 
blared forth in succession the cavalry calis ‘* Walk,’’ ‘‘ Trot,” 
** Gallop,” ‘‘ Charge,” they started fo their feet as one man, aud 
the old cry whi lL twenty-one years ago reached the Ra-sians 
long before their swords and lances made the roof ring again. 
Never did superannuated hunter respond more readily to the 
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cry of the pack than those heroes to the well-remembered sound, 
It kindled all their ancient fire. A grey haired veteran loudly 


shortest notice, and it tas along time before the “light of 
battle,” so quickly aroused by the trumpet calls, faded out of 
the eyes of any of them. . 

Sir Edward Lee then spoke as fillows: ‘* Mr. Chairman, 
Ladies, and Gentlemen: On this day one and-twenty years ngo 
was achieved a ebivelrous exploit—{ use the word chivalrous 
advisedly, for in what does the truest chival:y cousist, but in a 
high conception of that little word- little, but pregnant wiih 
meaning—duty. ‘bat deed of arms, | maintain, was ‘ above 
all Greek, above all Roman fame’ (cbheers.) The material results 
of the Balavlava charge maj have been small, but its moral effect 
was magnificent. ‘Che blood that was shed in tbat brief mad 


| between the French and the British armies [loud cries of ‘No’ 


da‘ , 
expressed his willingness to ‘‘ do” the charge over again at the prodie d 








ride in the North Valley was not shed in vain. There may have 
been a blunder, but [ hold with the Laureate that Engla. d 
should be thankful for it, proving, as it did, that her soldiers 
are ‘‘the most honest and most obedient under the sun ;" true 
to their flag, true to discipline, and true to the comrades that 
galloped knee tc knee with them, in the gaping mouth of de- 
struction (cheers.) There was ao need on the 25th of October, 
1854, when the trumpets sounded the charge, for officers to ap- 
peal to their men for support ; they felt too much confidence in 
the mettle of those behind them. There was no need for men— 
when with teeth clenched and knees well pressed into their sad- 
dles, they leant forward for that glorious charge—to look to 
their officers for encouragement, for they knew that the blue 
blood of the country was in front of them, and that those bard- 
riding gentlemen of the shires would be ‘in at the death’ 
‘cheers.) If I desired to cite individual acts of heroism, I could 
recall enough among those which bave been related tu me ot 
the guests now sitting at this table, to make an llad of our own 
There were men there who rode into action though their sword- 
arms were disabled. There were men who, though wounded 
themselves, contrived, in all the heat of that desperate retreat, 
to aid in saving comrades who were more seriously injured, 
‘There were men v bo stood by their prostrate officers, and made 
their bodies a defending shield against odds that were appalling 
thear, hear.) In going over the episodes of that memorable 
Ride of the Six Hundred, I could not help saying to myself that 
not merely the gallant Cardiga: himself, but the humblest 
troopers under his command on that day, were all Prince Ra- 
perts, and migbt. be imagined saying, as they rushed forward, 
with the hght of battle on their faces— 
* By Heaven, methinks it were an easy leap 
‘lo plack bright honor from the pale-faced moon,’ 

{Cheers.] i trusttbat this inaugural commemorative dinner, 
taking place, as it does, for the first trme under this roof, will 
become an annnal institution; and I hope so long as there is a 
man of the Light Brigade alive, even it he bas not a comrade 
left to shake hands with bim, that he will wend his solitary way 
to Nnewell-bill. to receive from his fellow-countrymen that 
tribute of admiration which the Empire is always ready to 
bestow on those of her sons, who have served her nobly and well 
(applause). 1 shall ask, in conclusion, those at this board who 
were not in the charge to drink to the health of those who were, 
and to honor those who now honor us with their presence— 
those whom we respect, revere, and love--those whose names 
only to mention, seta the heart leaping as atthe sound of a 
trumpet; ‘fhe ~urvivors of the *ix Hundred’” (prolonged 
cheering). Regimental quick step of the 8th tiussars; “Garry 
Owen,” by the band of the 8th Hussars. Mrs. Stirling, the 
actress, then add d the bly in a few words, concluding 
by reciting some lines entitled ‘‘Balaklava,” written by Mr. R. 
Chandler. 

As Mrs. Stirling resumed her seat, the gallant fellows rose 
“en masse” and cheered vociferously, and the greatest enthn- 
siasm prevailed for several minutes- Lord Tredegar (better 
known to his comrades as Sir Godfrey Morgan, of the 17th Lan- 
cers), in responding to the toast, said: **Ibe first duty of « 
coldier is obedience; the next is modesty. 1 for one was never 
a man.of very many words, Itis a very proud position to be 
in to have to return thanks for the Survivors of the Six Hundred. 
I feel very gratified in being able to meet so many of my old 
comrades here to night [cheers])—and [ am sure you murt 
feel very gratified that your deeds which took place some long 
time ago, are not only still remembered, but likely to be remem- 
bered for ever by your countrymen [cheers]. I thank very 
heartily those who originated this banquet and provided it for 
you, and in your name and my own, tender them our thanks for 
the magnificent way in which they bave entertained the remain- 
ing of the Six Hundred” [loud applause]. Sir George Womb- 
well Bart. [\jth Lancers], and Colonel Trevelyan [llth Has- 
sare] also responded to the toast. A new patriotic song and 
chorus—‘‘The Light Brigade,” the words by Mr. Alfred Emden, 
composed expressly for this occasion, was then sang by Mr. 
William Dalton and a select choir, the effect beiug exceedingly 
grand. Mr. Pennirgton, the tragedi who, as one «tf the 
Balaklava men, had come from Manchester, leaving his engage- 
ment there in ‘‘Rebecca,” in which he appears as ‘ Isaac of 
York,” recited with excellent effect Tennyson’s ‘‘Charge of the 
Light Brigade.'"” The Chairman rose to propose the fitth toast. 
He said: ‘‘Comradcs, let as lay. aside our hilarity for one 
moment, and in solemnity let us think of the brave fellows who, 
twenty-one years ago, we left behind us never to come home 
again. Few here did not lose some dear friend, perhaps some 
reor ond dear friend,and I ask you to think cf them. The 
tvast 1 have to propose and ask you tu drink in solemn silence 
is: ‘The Memory of the Dead.’” The toast was drunk as re- 

nested, and the band of the *th Hussars played the ‘‘Dead 
March * in “Saul,” the company standing meanwhile. 

The Chairman then raid: ‘Comrades, the toast I have now to 
propose is, I am sure, one of the most acceptable tous all. It 
is that «f ‘Our Gallant Allies’” [cheers] ‘I will «nly just add 
thir, where would many of us h:ve been to-night but for the 
Chasseurs 4’ Afrique [hear, hear}? Many of yoo will remember 
bow they put to silence the guns upon our left flank, and how 
nobly they bebaved Laenpece | May the French always be our 
allies [cheers]; I hope and am sure you will all join me in 
wishing that, the blocd shed together on that day may for ever 
cement the two nations in a bon! of union [cheers]. Then we 
must not forget the Italiaus who came to assist us a'terwards 
[hear, hear]. I ask you to drink to ‘Our Gallant Allies’”’ 
{cheers}. Baron de Grancey, who was received with loud 
applause, spoke in English as follows: ‘‘Mr. Chairman and 











invited tu this banquet. 
brave amongst the brave. When I speak that word, I speak 
literally, for on the day of the Balaklava Charge you were among 


the soldiers whom Napoleon I, used to qualify in this way— | dispensed with, the object of the deceased gentleman's family 
when a Russian soldier bas been killed you must throw him | in having the arrangements carried ont in this way, being to set 
do n-—killed, a Russian soldier faces you [hear, hear and|an exampletor the abolition of all display of worldly sorrow 
1 consider this meeting in another point of view. [| and undertaker's pomp on such occasio! i 

Mr. Dick 


laughter]. 
think it is a donble protest, which 1 am glad to see, b 


interred in the parish churchyard at Harmondsworth, a few 
Comrades, I think no greater honor could be conferred upon | 4498 #0, the occasion was one more of rejoicing than sorrow. 
me, and no greater honor has been conferred upon me sinoe | Shortly before death took place, the passing bell was tolled to 
I bave been appointed to this country as military attache - | warn people that they might pray for the soul going to its rest, 
that is, the representative of your French brothers—than to be|a:d the death was announced by a peal in accordance with the 

The reason is that you may be called | canon of the church. 
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We did not deign to answer it. The author 
especially chivalious Marshal Canrobert; and we 
left it to"the good sense of British soldiers, we left it to eye- 
witnesses such as Lord Strathnairn, the best of all witnesses 
according to the appointment he beld in the army at that time, 
to believe what they ought to believe [hear]. Well, comrades. I 
think you have given to the world, and especially to the allied 
armies, one of the greatest examples of what those two qualities 
can do in thorongh soldiers [cheers]. I remind you that those 
qualities are ‘discipline and devotion.’ You not only gave that 
example to the allied armies but to the Russian army, who 
know bow to act in warfare better than many others do and 
who know aleo how to act in time of peace in the most charm- 
ing way, as you may haveseen recently in this country, when 
they confided-to your caze their beloved Princess, her Roval 
and Imperial Highni ss the Dutchess of Edinbrrgh.” (loud 
fo Ew 7 Command int Canavaro acknowledged ‘he toast on 
behalf of the Italian army. After one or two other toasts the 
company proceeded to the Great Hall, which was brilliantly 
illaminated, and in which there was an immense gathering. 
Here there was a grand military concert, in which the bands of 
the Grenadier Guards and the Coldstream Gnards, the ripers of 
the 2nd Battalion of the Scots Fusilier Guards, and the pipers 
of the 93rd Highlanders took part. The Commemoration was 
brought to a close by a grand display of fireworks in the 
grounds. 

__ It was estimated that over 20,000 persons visited the Palace 
in the course of the day and evening. 


A Romantic Su'crnr.—An inquest has been held at 


Leeds, says the Lond n ‘‘ News” of October 27th, on the body 
of Elizabeth Watkins, fifteen years of age. 


Deceased was a 
factory girl, and lived with her parents in Saville street, Leeda, 
hough so young, she had been “ keeping company” for some 
time past with a young man On the night of the 14th inst., a 
boy came round their neighborhood playing a concertina, and 
the lads and lasses started a dance. Inv the course of the merry- 
making,the girl Watkins observed her sweetheart paying marked 
attention to »nother girl in the company, snd this proceeding 
excited her jealonsy. She epoke to the young man rather 
sharply on the anbject, upon which he coolly told her*** that he 
did not care a bit for her.” ‘This expression was taken to heart, 
for the gir] immediately arnse. threw a bandkerchief over her, 
bead and left her mother’s house, remarking that ‘‘she wonlil 
not be back yet a bit.” At the bottom of the street she met a 
female companicn, to whom she said that she was going to 
drow: herself No importance was atta-bed to the threat at 
the time; but. as she did net return home, suspicions began to 
be entertained that she bad committed the rash act. A search 
was immediately instituted, but nothing more was heard or seen 
of ber until Saturday last, when her body waa fonnd floating in 
the Leeds and Liverpool (anal. near Monkbridge, by her brothet, 
who was walking along the bank. As there was nothing to 
show the state of her mind, the jury returned anfopen verdict 
of ‘* Found drowned."’ 


Dr. Ricnarpsan gave a sketch before the recent 
Social Science Congress be!d at Brighton, England, of a model 








The Albion Society. 


ber 15th, at their rooms, 8 Union square, N. Y., @ full attend- 
ance of members being present. The principal business of the 
evening was the election of officers for the ensuing year, which 
resulted in the selection of the following gentlemen: President, 
George Lund; First Vice-President, G. Kidd; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, G. Bristow ; Financial Secretary, George J. Watson, re. 
elected ; Recording Secretary, Mr. Dunn ; Trustees— Messrs, 
Orchard, Dancey, Wilson, Peacey, and G. les; Audilors— Messrs, 
Amour, Hen y, and Turtle. The © mittee of Arrangements 
having charge of the annual bail and dinner, to be beld at Irving 
Hall,*December 6th, reported that 6 )) tickets had been sold, and 
| Ubat there was still a large supply needed. A furtber issue of 
the tickets was ordered. A report from the Ladies’ Banner 
Committee stated that the new society banner would be ready 
on November 22nd, and it was resolved that the society assemble 
to receive it at a date to be hereafter announced by advertise 
ment, and with due formalities. After the transaction of some 


This Society held its regular fortnight'y meeting on Novem, 


city which he proposed to call Hygeing He assumed the popn— 
lation to be 10,090, and gave them 20,000 houses, built upott 
4,010 acres of land, Tall buildings overshadowing the strestd — 
were not to be permitted; each story was limited to fifteel 
eet, and no honse could be higher than sixty feet, They were — 
to be built upon solid arches of brick work. and the main traffle — 
was to be carried on in subwaysand underground railways. The — 
kitchens, pantries, and wash rooms bad their location imme- 
diately under the roof, and the chimneys were to be so arranged 
that the smoke wonld be drawn into a central shaft, and after 
being put through a gas furnace to destroy the free carbon, 
wo: ld be discharged colorless into the air. Each sleeper would 
be allowed 1 2'0 enbic feet; no car ets would be displayed, but 
an oak flooring, to be kept clean and bright by a regular appli- 
cation of wax and turpentine Hospitals were to be provided 
for every 5,000 people, each patient to have a wellffventilated 
room to himself. Minute directions for eating. sleeping, dress- 
ing, and burying the dead were given, the whole scheme em- 
bodying the most approved scientific principles 


AN ARTIST FOND OF suBsEcTSs for still-life pictures 
could find ali he wanted in the case of William Sharpe, who, 





routine business, including proposals of many pew bers 
the society adjourned. 





Grsrattar.—An American writer dating his letter 
from Gibraltar, says: ‘* The more I see of Gibraltar, the less | 
wonder at the tenacity with which it 1s held by England, and 


the dislike the Spaniards have for the English tenare of the 
place. The strength of the position is something won:erful 
Nature and Military art seemed to have worked together in mak- 
ing ‘ Gib’ as invulnerable as it is possible to be. Nor does the 
Ergineer Department allow modern progress in either yuns 0: 
batteries to pass unnoticed. f the former there are some fifty 
or sixty about to be changed for others of a muoh larger calibre 
Even as it is, the army of men has never yet lived, nor has one 
ot thé fleet of ships yet been built, that corld for two hours 
withstand the withering fire of the guns now in position on vari- 
ous parts of the Rock.” 





Tue Britisu Museum Lisrary, which was founded in 
'753, coutains, among otber priceless relics, a copy of the Sorip- 
tares written in the Greek language, in capital letters, without 
being divided into chapters, verses, or words. It is supposed 
to have beeu written by an Egyptian lady, probably a scribe at 
ene of the schools, about the year 330. It was sent from Con- 
stantinople as a present to King Charles I iu ' #28. 





European Miscellanies. 


TeraiscE Grris.—Lancashire ruffianism is extending 
to the javenile portion of the population. At Blackburn a: um- 
ber of girls, aged abont 15 years, were drinking iv a public 
house, foll wing the example of their seniors, when they were 
seen by alad who told the father of one of the girls. The 
youthful tipplers disapproved of this interference with their 
enjoyment, and the lad was kicked by a girl named Walsh, and 
stabbed several times with a clasp-knife. ‘Lhis precocious 
“purrer” bas been sent to gaol for two montbs, 


James Mortimer, evitor of the London “ Figaro,” is 
a writer of plays. Several months ago he said in his newspaper 
that the pits and the galleries of the theatres were usually filled 
with rabbles; and the resentful rabbles have since hissed him 
whenever he shows himself at a place of amusement. Mr. 
Mortimer is defiant, and goes te some theatre nearly every 
evening, his appearance invariably ing @ disgfaceful tumult. 
On the first nights of his own plays the demonstrations interfere 
with the performances, and a riot is expected. 


At Tae Garstano (Ena.) Petty Sessions on October 
28th, Robert Wilson France, who is known locally as the young 
Squire of Raweliffe Hall, Sydenham Dixon, and Percy Bart, 
were brought up on remand u:.der a warrant on the charge of 
assaulting, by ducking in the water tank at the hall named, Mr. 
Henry Boyles Mugliston, a barrister, All the parties concerned 
were present before the Bench. Apologies were offered on the 
rt ot the defendants, and pted by ths prosecutor; and the 
och ultimately dismigsed the case, 


Fonerats in Enoranp are commonly most dreary 
ceremonies, but when the remains of Dr. Robert Dickson were 











When the procession set out from the 
house, the bells were chimed merrily, and also after the follow 
ers left the churchyard. Hat bands aod scarfs were entirely 


On t of 


"| never got up till he died there in 1856—a still-life of forty-nins 


di ular, maintainiog that he would land safely below. Without 


ding to the ‘‘Doncaster Gazette,” went to bed in 1897, and 


years passed in a chamber. nine feet quare, the window of 
which bad not been raised for thirty-eight years. When ho was 
3" he went one fine morning to church to be married, but hia 
affianced came not, her father having an invincible repngnance 
to Mr. William Sbarpe asa son-in-law. The mortified bride~ 
groom went home undressed, got into bed, pulled the blankets 
over his head, and for forty-nine years obstinately refused to 
get up and clo’he himself, or to do any work, passing the time 
aninterruptedjy in bed, He was never seriously ill during this 
time. His body was perfectly sound in spite of its great age 
and great abuse, and he was only sick one week before his 
death. 


Co-oPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING on a small scale is about 
to be tried in London.. ‘Ihe new co-operative honsehold will go 
into operation about Christmas. ‘he building, which is very 
high, is near St. Anne's Gate, Westminster, and is said to resem- 
ble a cotton mill. On the ground floor is a dining room, with 
avother for private dinner parties; also the kitchen, bousekeep- 
er’s room, pantries, &o, Above are several stories, consisting 
of moderate-sized suites of rooms, coveniently arranged. 
There are £o diving rooms, however attached to the suites, 
and every one is supposed to dine down stairs. The view from 
the three upper flats is very fine. The entire management is to 
be in the hands of a committee chosen from the lessees of the 
suites. And they are to bé their own caterers. The whole will 
be run on the principle adopted in some of the most successful 
London clubs. 


IN THE LasT TEN YeaRS 214 criminals have been 
sentenced to death in England and Wales, but only 103, or less 
than half the number, were in fact executed. In the year 1474 
8 many as 2; were sentenced to death, and 16 of them were 
executed. In'the 39 years, 1836-74, there have been 432 crimin- 
als executed in England and Wales, or 11 a year upon an 
average. The largest numberin that period was 22 in 1863; 
the smallest was four in 187!. There were 111 executions in 
the first ten years, and there were !(3 in the last ten, If we go 
fnrther back than 1836, we find very different figures; in the 
three years 183-35 the qxecutions were no less than 10), aver- 
aging 34 a year. 

A New Foop.—A society of rat-eaters has been 
formed at Gembloux in elgium. The members meet once & 
week, and the proceedings are wound up by a grand (?) banquet, 
in which preparations of that delicious animal hold a prominent 
position. This society, following the example of the Hippopha- 
gic Society, wishes to destroy the prejudice attached to the flesh 
of these little a imals In the furtlierance of this object, a 
learned Belgian has been at the pains to discover ‘that the an- 
cient Romans formerly ate grey mice, seasoned with acorns 
and chesnuts. Buffcn relates that the inhabitants of Martinique 
eat mice, end are especially fond of musk-rat. a species of rat 
called the climbing rat likewise forms a large item of food in 
Cuba.— London Medical Record. 


' Cnurcuam Cuvurcn Destrovep sy Fire.—The old 
and interesting Norman church of Churcham, situated about 
five miles from Gloucester, was on October :7th destroyed by 
fire. The spire, peal of six bells, the roof of the nave, and the 
pews were burned, but the chancel and its fi'tings were saved. 
The fire is supposed to have been caused by the bell ringers 
(who were at practice on the previous night) flinging a lighted 
match carelessly into some sawdust. There is no stove or heat- 
ing apparatus in the church, and this was the pri:cipal reason 
why it was not deemed necessary to be insured. 

A Frew pays since three Englishmen paid a visit to 
the crag on the Elbe, which is capped by the historical fort of 


Konigstein. One of the t urists, about 21 years of age, offered 
to leap over the cliff which on the river side 1s almost perpen- 


waiting for ar an werhe started and took the fearful leap, in 








some time ago a book was printed trying tv break confidence | was conducted in a similar manner. 


‘a death, about three months ago, the ceremony 
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challenge tor a tourist joke. 


of a portion of the garrison, who had taken his 
The body, frightfully mangled, 





, 78s picked up at a d 


of over },000 feet. 
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Ophelia. 


"Neath where the lili-s on the placid stream, 
Like gems upon Night’s bosom star-like 


gleam, 
My troubled heart shall! rest; 
And weeping willows bending o’er my tomb 
Shall keep the secret of the silent gloom 
That shrouds my aching breast. 


Stream! thou art warmer than his princely 
heart, 

Kinder art thou than the cold ruthless part 
8o pitiless he plays; 

Vainly and oft I’v bent in prayer above, 

But vainly praying for his tardy love 
To cheer my lonely days. 


At early morn I’ve bent the knee i: prayer, 

My orisons have filled the twilight air, 
Through all the vanished years; 

And still a suppliant unanswered, I 

In silence wait his presence to draw nigh, 
And stay the starting tears. 


Yet must I tarry, and unloved repine, 
Still hope ’gainst hope to call the guerdon 
mine, 
And deem it stil! afar. 
Mine be the loss, his loss may be but gain 
For all too well I love to cause him pain, 
Aught of his life to mar. 


In silence I have loved and worshiped, 
And still in silence will I seek a bed 
Deep in the chilly stream. 
Heart-breaking anguish for my sin atone! 
land my secret e’er shail r gt alone 
4 *Neath where the lilies gleam. 
—Tinsley’s Magazine. 





A WOMAN'S BRAVERY. 


Robert Ellis, almost immediately after his 
marriage with pretty Mary Blake, had de- 
parted with his young wife from his pleasant 
home in one of the New England States, 
for the wilds of the Far West, which just 
then was fast becoming the land of 
promise to all adventurers of every nation. 
The young couple were accompanied by 
Robert’s sister Kate, who, like the good 
sister she was, had left all the old friends, 
and even the luxuries of civilized life, to 
share with her brother the trials and 
perils of establishing a new home in the 
wilderness, 

A few months previous, Robert had 
cleared a tract of land in a delightful val- 
ley, and erected and furnished a rude but 
strong and comfortable log house; so that 
there was very little forthe family to do 
when they reached their destination, after 
many days of weary travel, but to settle 
down quietly to the pursuits of the new 
life, and the fnew duties which had de- 
volved upon them. 

Asingle year produced many changes in 
the appearance of the new home. Robert 
was an energetic, and enterprising man, 
and had already begun to reap something 
of the sure reward for all his toils. The 
house itself, under the judicious manage- 
ment of his wife, aided by the ready and 
willing assistance which Kate Ellis was 
ever anxious to give, had begun to exhibit 
a pleasant and tasteful appearance. And, 
added to this, a few families from New 
England, beguiled by the beauty and at- 
tractiveness of the valley, had settled in the 
vicinity, a few miles apart; and thus, by 
mutual visits, many otherwise weary hours 
were brightened. 

One day there came a messenger in hot 
haste, stating that a particular friend of 
Ellis’ was dying, and had expressed a wish 
tosee him. The distance to his friend’s 
house was considerable, and Robert knew 
that he should be obliged to leave his wife 
and sister alone the greater part of the 
night, and perhaps longer. Both Mary 
and Kate laughed at the idea of danger be- 
cause of his absence. Though the nearest 
neighbor lived a mile away, and succour, in 


sh 


He bade them both good-bye, and they 
stoodin the low doorway and watched his 
retreating form until it was lost at last 
among the thick trees; then they en- 
tered the house, to attend to their usual 
duties. 

The day passed slowly by, and evening, 
set in, with a gloom enhanced by a thick 
bank of clouds which had gradually over- 
cast the sky, and the mournful soughing of 
the wind. These signs of an approaching 
storm filled the two women with anxiety 
and dread, and gradually the lonesome- 
ness of their situation began to be rea- 
lized. ; 

Mary Ellis, the more timid of the two, 
at length became so nervous and downcast, 
that Kate, by an effort, conquered her own 
depression, and endeavored to cheer up 
her companion. In this she was eventu- 
ally successful; and the cabin was echoing 
with the laughter of the two, occasioned by 
some mirthful reminiscence which Kate 
was relating, when a quick, hurried knock 
at the door put a sudden termination to 
their merriment. 

‘The two women started to their feet, and 
gazed anxiously into each other’s faces, 
both of which had grown pale with ap- 
prehension. 

Kate was the first to recover herself. 
Going to the door, she asked, in a voice 
which trembled in spite of all her efforts, 
“Who is there, and what do you wish ?” 

“Two travelers who have lost their way,” 
answered a voice from without. “Cannot 
you accommodate us for the night ?” 

“We cannot do so, conveniently,” Kate 
at last managed to articulate. “You must 
pass on to the next house.” 


“How far is it?” asked the same voice, 
after a few moments of hesitation. 
“A litile more than a mile,” replied 


Kate. 

Again there wasa slight pause; then the 
person from without, said, “We cannot go 
so far to-night. My companion has been 
thrown from his horse, and may die be- 
fore we reach there. You must let us in 
otherwise his murder—it would be no less 
—will be on your head. Will you open the 
door ?” 

Kate’s sympathies were touched. She 
hesitated a moment, then looked at Mary. 

“What shall we do?” she asked, shortly. 

“I hardly know. I’m afraid to admit 
them,” said Mrs. Ellis. 

“But if this man’s story concerning his 
companion should be true? If he died, 
we should never forgive ourselves.” 

“It would be dreadful! and yet we run 
a fearful risk,” said Mary, looking unde- 
cidedly at her sister-in-law. 

“We must let them in,” said Kate, after 
a moment’s thought. “If they mean us 
harm, we will trust to heaven for protec- 
tion.” 

She tried to speak these words bravely; 
but, nevertheless, it was with trembling 
hands that she undid the fastenings of the 
door, opened it, and bade the applicants 
enter. She almost regretted the act, when 











| she came to see the two men as they 

crossed the threshold, and the light fell 
| upon them. They were rough-looking fel- 
| lows, even for the backwoods. 

“And so you decided to let us in at last ?” 
said the most woltish-looking of the two, as 
he crossed the room, and unceremoniously 
seated -himself before the fire. 

“Yes,” said Kate. “But,” she continued, 
with a quick start, “I thought one of you 
was injured, and near'y helpless ?” 

Here one of the men appeared to lean 
heavily upon his companion, who said, 
“My friend was not so much hurt as I at 
first supposed. He was somewhat stunned 





ease of need, would hardly be p % 
yet they all regarded the fact of the iso- 
lated situation of their habitation the best 
reason for security. Still, Robert thought 
afew words of warning advisable before 
he started. 

“You had better keep as much in the 
house as possible,” he said to them, as he 
mounted his horse. “And I think it will be 
as well to keep the doors fastened, especi- 
ally after dark.” 

“Do not fear,” Mary answered. “We 
will be careful. But do not be absent any 
longer than is absolutely necessary, for we 
shall be anxious about youon that lonely 
road.” 





by the fall, but now has nearly recovered, 
with the exception of being still very 
weak.” 

Neither Kate nor Mrs. Ellis were quite 
satisfied with the appearance of the men, 
and had even began to discredit the story 
by means of which they had gained ad- 
mittance. The man who pretended to have 
been hurt, would occasionally, when he 
seemed to forget himself, appear as well 
and strong as his companion; and the two 
women began to feel very anxious, and 
sometimes cast fearful glances at each 
other. They were careful, however, 
not te betray thew apprehensions to their 
ceesm sc 








Suddenly one of the men asked, “Do you 
live here alone, young women ?” 

Kate, to whom the question was more 
particularly addressed, though startled, 
minaged to answer, quietly,“Oh, no! My 
brother has been called away on busi- 
ness.” 

“Will he réturn to-night ?” 

“I don’t know. He said he should come 
back as soon as possible. He never has 
been away over night, and I shall expect 
iim at any moment.” 

Kate Ellis said more than she really~ be- 
sieved. It was more than likely that 
Robert would remain at his friend’s house 
until morning. The violence of the storm, 
and the darkness of the night, would make 
ita hazardous undertaking to set out for 
nis home before dawn. She did not dare 
tolet the strangers know how utterly de- 
fenceless they were. 

A few moments afterwards as she 
passed by them, with noiseles tread to at- 
tend te some household duty, she heard 
one of the visitors ask of the other, in a low 
tone, evidently not istended for her ears, 
“What shall we do with these women, if 
they happen to be troublesome ?” 

“Oh ! this will be the best way to silence 
them,” returned the other, drawing his 
hand significantly across his throat. 

Kate shuddered, and for the moment a 
deathly faintness came over her. She 
knew then that all the fears she had enter- 
tained were not groundless. But with the 
knowledge of her own and Mary’s peril, 
came the resolution to meet it bravely. She 
possessed more than ordinary nerve and 
courage under her qniet demeanor; and mas- 
tering her momentary fear, she crossed the 
room to where Mary was preparing a repast 
for their unwelcome guests. 

“Let me make the coffee, Mary,” she 
said, aloud; then, in an under-tone, added, 
“Be on your guard; these villains mean to 
murder us! Do not betray by a sign that 
are aware of their purpose. I 
have a plan by which,if you are brave, we 
shall escape.” 

Mary, by a gesture, signified that she 
comprehended what ‘was required of her; 
and the heroic women resumed their em- 
ployment with beating hearts, though out- 
wardly calm and unconcerned. 

The rude pine table was covered with a 
snowy cloth, the plates laid, and in a few 
moments a tempting repast was placed be- 
fore the two men, to which they did ample 
justice. When the meal was concluded, 
one of the men leaned over the other and 
whispered a few words, to which his asso- 
ciate nodded affirmatively. The former 

hen arose, and expressed a wish to retire. 

This was what Kate was expecting; and 
placing a lamp in his hand, she directed 
tim to the adjoining apartment. The 
vuffians wisbed their entertainers a friend- 
ly guod night, and, passing into the room, 
closed the door. 

“I don’t see what can have come over 
me, Bill,’ exclaimed one of them, when 

hey were alone together. “I’m uncom- 
mon sleepy !” 

“I .feel rather dozy myself,” said the 
vnther. “S’posing we rest awhile before 
pr ing to busi t There’s time 
snough. An hour's snooze will do us good, 
ifter our long tramp.” 

“I’m agreeable. _Ellis can’t get back be- 
fore daylight, any way. He'll never 
suspect anything, for he’l! tind Sutton dy- 
ing just as he was told. They'll keep him 
‘here as long as possible.” 

The room was furnished with two good 
beds, in opposite corners. Each of the 
ruffians staggered to one, and threw him- 
self upon it; and soon they were both 
sleeping heavily. 

Kate and Mary Ellis, who were listening 
with anxious hearts in the outer room, at 
length heard the deep breathing of their 
guests, which told them they were buried 
in slumber. 

“Thank heaven!” exclaimed Kate. ‘ Now 
we are safe.” 

“I cannot feel safe while they are in the 
house,” responded Miry, “Let us fly at 
once, Kate. The darkness and storm are 
safer to encounter than these wretches 
when they awake !” 

“I have a better, plan than. that,” said 
Kate Ellis, going to a closet and taking out 


we 








a long clothes-line. “Let us bind them 
while they sleep! Do not fear, sister; we 
ean do it easily enough. I emptied the 
contents of the little bottle which Robert 


| brought home last week for your toothache, 


into their coffee. It was a pretty strong 
dose, too, and may kill them, but it was to 
save our lives.” 

“The laudanum!” exclaimed -Mary. 
“Thank heaven! then we are indeed safe. 
But how came you to think of it? Inever 
should have dared such a thing, for fear of 
their detecting the taste.” 

“Fortanately they did not,” said Kate. 
“But we must secure them at once, while 
the drug is operating.” 

The brave girl handed Mary a portion of 
the rope, which she had divided, and fol- 
lowed by the other, entered the apartment 
tenanted by their would-be-murderers. 

The ruffians were completely over- 
powered. by the potent drug which they 
had unconsciously imbibed, and the task of 
binding them was a comparatively easy 
one. Assured now of their escape from 
the deadly peril which had menaced them, 
the unusual strength and resolution of the 
heroic women entirely deserted them, 
and they sank upon the floor, weak and 
helpless, but with happy and thankful 
hearts. 

The hours dragged slowly away. At 
last, the ruffians began to recover from the 
effects of the narcotic. Great was their 
surprise and fury when they discovered 
how completely they had been outwitted— 
and that by a couple of weak women! 
Their threats and entreaties were alike un- 
heeded. ‘The captors had no faith in their 
protestations of innocence of any premedi- 
tated crime; and they at length were forced 
to become resigned to their fate. 

At daybreak, Robert Ellis returned. 
His indignation and astonishment on learn- 
ing of the events of the night, knew no 
bounds. He clasped the two loved ones to 
his heart, and silently vowed never to leave 
them to such fearful risk again. 

The discomfited ruffians were removed 
to the nearest jail. They were discovered 
to be old offenders, and soon afterwards 
met a just punishment. It appeared that 
they had stopped the preceding day at the 
house of Ellis’ dying frieni, and had un- 
dertaken to deliver the message to Robert 
which had occasioned his departure. 
Learning, by some means, that the latter 
hada large sum of money at his house, the 
villains conceived the plan of taking ad- 
vantage of his absence, and robbing the 
farm, which plans happily miscarried, to 
the great discomfiture of its infamous 
projectors, 





Tne Mecnanicat Force or Ligur—lIt 
may not be altogether premature to take a 
survey of the possible applications of the 
new power which Mr. William Crookes has 
shown to be derivable from light. Seeing 
that, by means of the sun’s direct rays, he 
has been able to cause the vanes of his 
small radiometer to revolve four times in a 
second, it becomes evident that, with larger 
and improved appliances, we may hope to 
obtain motive power cheaply from a prac- 
tically inexhaustible source, namely, the 
sun itself. The fact that luminous undula- 
tions are capable of exerting a motive force, 
of a nature so gross as that required to 
turn the vanes of a poised cross, will also 
render the comprehension of the chemical 
disturbances which are often effected by 
light, and which are exemplified in the 
union of chlorine with hydrogen when ex- 
posed to sunlight, in the production of the 
photographic image, etc. a matter of much 
less difficulty than it was heretofore. 

The discoverer of these extraordinary 
phenomena confesses that he himself is 
unable to account for them by any satis- 
factory theory, and wishes to avoid pro- 
posing any until a sufficient number of 
facts have been acccumulated. The facts 
will then tell their own tale. 

pF . 

Lovisiana’s last orange crop amounted 
to 16,250,000, and realized a net profit of 
$810,000. 


“ Duap letters ” yield $4,000 per annum 


to the post-office Department as waste pe 
per. 
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The Old Farm House 


At the foot of the hill, near the old red mill, 
In a quiet, shady spot, 

Just peeping through half hid from view, 
Stands a little, moss-grown eot. 

And straying through at the open door, 

The sunbeams play on the sanded floor. 


The easy « hair al) patched with care, 
Is placed by the oki hearth-stone; 
With witching grace, in the old fireplace, 
* The ever. reens are strewn. 
And the pictures hang on the whitened wall, 
And the old clock ticks in the cottage hall. 


More lovely still, on the window sill, 
The dew-eyed flowers rest; 


While ’midst the leaves on the grass-grown 
eave: 


The martin buids her nest. 
And ali day |. ng the summer breeze 
Is whispering love to the bended trees. 


Over the floor all covered o’er 
With a sack of dark green baize, 
PO le musket old, whose worth is told 
In the events of other days; 
And the powder flask, and the huntes"s horn, 
Have hung beside it for many a morn. 


For years have fied, with noiseless tread, 
Like fairy dreams away, 

And left in their flight, all shorn of his might 
A father—old and gray; 

And te soft wind plays with his snow-white 


J 
And the old man sleeps in his easy chair. 


Inside the door, on the sanded floor, 
Light, airy footsteps glide, 

And a maiden fair, with flaxen hair, 
Kneels by the old man’s side— 

An old oak wrecked by the angry storm, 

While the ivy clings to its trembling form. 





. MRS. JONES’ ELOPEMENT. 


Mr. Jones came home that afternoon 
fecling cross and tired. Business had 
been dull, and the clerks had been provok- 
ing. When he felt out of sorts, as he did 
that day, a nice supper and his wife’s com- 
pany were the best antidotes he knew of, 
and he hoped to have them effect a cure 
in this instance, as they often had in other 
instances. 

But Mrs. Jones was out, the girl said. 
She had been busy in her room all the 
afternoon; she didn’t know what she was 
doing. About an houe ago she had put 
on her bonnet and gone out, and had 
charged her to tell her husband, when he 
came home, that she should not be back 
until late in the evening. “Gone out 
on particular business, she said,” added 
Bridget. 

“On particular business,” growled Jones. 
“I'd like to know what particular business 
she has. I should say it was a wife’s busi- 
ness to stay at home. She knew, of 
course, that I was coming home compl:te- 
ly tired out, but that doesn’t interfere 
with her pleasure in the least. She can 
enjoy herself just the same—probably all 
tke more, because I am outof the way. I 
wish I knew where she’d gone.” 

Ile went up toher room to see if she 
had worn some of her best clothes. 

“Because, if she has,” reasoned Mr. 
Jones, “she’s gone off to havea good time, 
with some one she cares more for than she 
does for me.” 

Mr. Jones’ brow was black as any thun- 
der-cloud, at the thought. He was in pre- 
cisely the right frame of mindto make 
mountains out of mole-hills. 

But she hadn’t worn any of her new 
dresses, 

“It can’t be she’s going to a party, 
then,” concluded Mr. Jones, “or she’d have 
rigged up more. It must be she’s going 
somewhere else, and wants to keep dark. 
It. gins to look mysterious. A woman 
don’t generally go off in this way, without 
saying something to her husband, and wear 
her old clothes, without its meaning some- 
thing, I’ve observed,” said Mr. Jones, 
solemnly, to the Mr. Jones in the glass. 
“I'd like to know what it all does mean, 
anyhow.” 

It was just at this juncture that Mr. 
Jones discovered a letter on Mrs. Jones’ 
writing-desk. It was a freshly-written 
page, beginning » 

“Dear Epwanv®™ 

Mr. Jones, hair raised on end whem his 
eagle eye caught the sight of that name. 
What awful thing had he discovered? 
Could it be that his wife wasin the habit 
of writing letters to gentlemen? Perhaps 
she has gone out to meet one now. 








He read the letter through without , 
stopping to take breath, from beginning to | 
. ' 


end. ; 
Ic read .3 followa: 
“Dgarn EpwarD: 


“1 have read your touching over 


and over, until every word of itis stamped | 


upon my heart. It has caused me to fight 
a terrible battle with myself. I love you, 


and there is no use for meto deny it. I | 


cannot deceive myself, nor you, by so do- 


ing. But my duty isto stay with my hus- | 
band. LIloathe him —I despise him ; he is | 


a tyrant—but, he is my husband,-and as’ 
such, I suppose he has a claim upon me, 
in the eye: of the world, that you have 
not. But, my darling, I love you, and I 
have come to the conclusion to cast my lot 
with yours. I willdoas you wish me to. 
I will meet you at the oak tree to-night at 
ten o'clock. I hope I shall—’’ 


And here, at the bottom of the page, the 
letter broke off very abruptly. The other 
side of the page was blank. 

“Great Jehosophat !” That was the aw- 
ful word that broke from Mr. Jones’ lips, 
when he had finished reading. It:was the 
nearest to swearing of any word he indulg- 
edin. Ifever he felt justified in using it, 
he did now. His face was a sight to behold. 
It was full of anger and surprise, and com- 
plete bewilderment. 

“She loves him, does she,” he ejaculated, 
faintly. ‘‘And [’m atyrant, am I? The 
wretched creature! She loathes me, and 
despises me, does she? I'll show her a 
thing or two. Let me see—ten o'clock, at 
the oak tree; I’ll be there, my dear, and 
Pil learn your “dear Edward” * something 
he won’t forget. Ill go out this blessed 
minute and get a couple of officers, and 
we'll wait for you. I fancy we'll surprise 
you a‘little. Great Jehosophat! and she’s 
actually been deceiving me all the time, 
and letéing some other man talk love to her, 
and coax her to elope with him! I can’t 
believe it, and yet 1 can’t doubt it, for 
here it is in her own writing. I wouldn’t 
have believed it, if I hadn’t seen it in black 
and white. Dear me! I wonder if I can 
bear up under the awful blow? What 
will folks say? {shall be ashamed to meet 
anybody. It’s awful—awful!’’ and Mr. 
Jones wiped his face. with his ‘handker- 
chief, and looked the complete picture of 
grief. 

Mr. Jones was so “struck all of a heap,” 
to use his own expression, by the terrible 
intelligence that he didn’t stop to reason 
over the matter. He never once thought 
that “Dear Edward” couldn’t by any possi- 
bility have received this letter, since it 
hadn’t been sent. He only realized that 
his wife was going to run away, and that 
she was going to meet her lover at ten 
o'clock. 

“I'll be there, my lady,” said Mr. Jones, 
significantly, putting on his overcoat, pre- 
paratory jto setting out in search of the 
proper officers. “I’ll be there, and I'll 
give your ‘Dear Edward’’ something he 
didn’t bargain for. ll ‘Dear Edward’ 
him.” 

About nine o'clock Mr. Jones and a 
couple of officers came up the road stealth- 
ily, and secreted themselves behind a clump 
of bushes near the place where the two 
mainroads crossed each other. 

“Now you mind what I say,’’ said Mr. 
Jones. “IU go for him, and you keep 
out of the way, till I am done with 
him. Ill make ,him wish he’d never 
thought of such a thing as making love to 
other men’s wives, see if I don’t, Tl 
pemmel him! I'll trounce him within an 
inch of his life, the contemptible puppy !” 
and Mr. Jones struck out right and left at 
his visionary rival in a way that made the 
officers titter. 

They waited, and waited and kept wait- 
ing. The ten o’clock train came in, whist- 
lng shrilly. And still no sign of eithér 
woman or man for whom they were wait- 
ing. ‘ 

Presently Mr. Jones bade them listen; 
he heard steps down the road. 

The night was dark, aud they could not 
seea rodoff. But he was right in think- 
ing he heard steps. Some one was 
coming. 

“It’s him, curse him,” muttered Mr. 
Jones. “Now you lay low, and mind what 
I say, Don’t come till I tell you to. I dare 


say I shall half-kill him, but you keep off, 





and let me be, I'll take the consequences, 
if I do kill him completely. Great Jehoso- 
phat! I just yearn to get my hands on 
the wretch.” 

“He's close by now,” 
the men. 

“I see him,” answered Mr. Jones, in an 
awful whisper: “Here, hold my hat I’m 
going for him, and may the Lord have mer- 
cy upon his soul !” 

Accordingly, Mr. Jones “went for him.” 
He made a rush at the tall, black figure 
coming leisurely up the road. He gave it 
a punch in the stomach with one fist, and 
another in the ribs with his other fist, 
snorting like a wild bull. (He was too ex- 
cited to talk intelligibly, at first. The 
unsuspecting recipient] of such an extraor- 
dinary greeting seemed half-inclined to 
run at first, but, on second thought, seemed 
to think better of it, and turned upon his 
assailant. 

“Take that, and that, and that,” cried 
Mr. Jones, who had got so he could utter 
words a trifle more coherently by this time, 
dealing blows right and left. “Run away 
with my wife, will you? You old villain, 
I'll learn you to swoop round the Jones 
family trying to break it up. Tuke that 
—and that! and—oh, great Jehosophat!” 

Mr. Jones’ tune suddenly changed; 
the victim of a husband’s righteous 
wrath had brought his cane to bear up- 
on his foe and was doing good 
with it. 

“Smith—Dobson! help, help!” shrieked 
Jones, as the cane fell upon his head and 
shoulders in unmerciful blows. “Murder! 
help!” 

The officers Jcame to his assistance and 
succeeded in securing the stranger. 

“I'd like to know what this means!’’ he 
demanded. “I supposed this neighborhood 
was respectable, but I should think you've 
all gone crazy, or else turned highway 
robbers.” 

* We'll let you know what it means,’’ 
cried Jones. “I don’t believe you will 
want to run away with Samuel Jones’ wife 
again.” 

“Is that you, Samuel Jones?” asked 
the prisoner. “Ithought your voice sound- 
edkind of familiar, before, but you bellow- 
ed so Icouldn’t make it out. Are you in- 
sane, or idiotic—or what? ” 

«“Lord bless me, if you ain’t uncle 
Joshua!” said Mr. Jones faintly. He felt 
small enough, just then, to crawl throngh 
af knot-hole. “I’m awful sorry that this 
has happened, but I couldn’t helpit, I didn’t 
know it was you. You see, Amelia’s fell in 
love with some fellow, and I came across a 
letter this afternoon that she had written 
to him, saying she’d meet him here at ten 
o'clock, and I got these men to help me, 
and we waited for him, and I thought you 
were the man !” 

«|Fell in love with another man and 
promised to meet him here at ten o’clock ? 
Stuff and nonsense!’’ exclaimed uncle 
Joshua, indignantly. “You were’ always 
the biggest fool! You're crazy !” 

“But I tell you I saw herown letter,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Jones. “I ain’t crazy now, 
but I shouldn’t wonder if I was before 
long.” 

, “You’ve lost all the sense you used to 
haye,and that wasn’t enough to brag of,” 
said uncle Joshua, rather uncomplimen- 
tary. “Come along to the house, and 
we'll ask Amelia what it means.” 

Uncle Joshua led che way, with a pain 
in his stomach, cau-.’ by Mr. Jones’ ener- 
getic jattempt to teach his supposed rival 
not to meddle with the Jones family, and 
Mr, Jones followed in his wake, with a 
sore head and a very black eye. 

There was a light in the sitting-room. 
Mrs. Jenes was there. 

“See here, Amelia,’ exclaimed uncle 
Joshua,, bursting in like a thunderstorm. 
“Your fool of a husband says you've fell 
in love with some one, and that you wrote 
him a letter saying you’d meet him at ten 
o’clock to-night and run away with him, 
and he says he’s seen this letter. Now, I 
don’t believe 2, word of it, but I’d like to 
have you explain, if you can. 

“I never wrote any such thing,” declar- 
ed Mrs. Jones, indignantly. 


whispered one of 


work 


_ “You did!’ exclaimed Mr. Jones, “It’s 


} afford the system 








no use tor you to lie about it, amelia 
You’ve broke my heart, and you did 
write that letter. I found it on your desk, 
and here it is, It begins—’Dear Ed- 
ward,’”’ ' 


“Oh, I know all about it now,” cried 
Mrs. Jones, beginning to laugh. “Oh,! 
dear me! You see, Laura Wade and [ 
agreed to write alstory, and I had got 
mine half-done, and went over to read it to 
her this afternoon, and when I[ got there 
I found that [’d lost a page of it. I mus! 
have left it on my desk. It was abouta 
woman who was going to elope—my story 
was—and she wrote that she would go 
with her lover, and then, when she thought 
it all over, concluded to stay at home and 
do her duty. The page that was missing 
was the one that had the letter on it that 
she wrote to her lover. You found it, and 
thought I was going to run away! Oh, 
dear, I never heard of anything so funny! 
Oh, dear me!” and Mrs. Jones laughed un- 
til the tears ran down her cheeks. 

“I can’t see anything very funny about 
it,” said Mr, Jones, feeling rather sheep- 
ish. “How was Ito know that you were 
writing stories? You've no business to 
spend your time in that way.” 

“That's so,” growled uncle Joshua, whose 
stomach began to feel sore and bruised. 
“You're a fool for writing stories, and 
Jones is a fool any way.” 

Which was poor consolation for Jones. 
The story of the whole affair leaked out 
and he will never hear the last of Mrs. 
Jones’ elopement. 





TIT FOR TAT. 





The superintendent of an insane asylum 
in France, while passing throngh the wards 
recently, noticed a man of very inoffensive 
appearance, sobbing in his bed like a child. 
“My poor friend, what is the matter?” in- 
quired the physician. “Ah, sir,” said the 
lunatic, “my next neighbor has played me 
asad trick. He concealed my knife, and 
Ihave been looking for it two hours with- 
out being able to findit.” Then, he added, 
with a smile, childlike and bland, “But I 
will play hima fine trick in return.” “That's 
all right,” said the superintendent, consol- 
ingly patting him onthe shoulder as he 
passed on. Two days later the superin- 
tendent chanced to walk through the same 
room early in the morning. His insane 
friend stopped him,andsaid, “I have found 
my knife again, and have played that trick 
onmy comrade, as I told youl should 
do.” “How is that?” “While he was asleep, 
Ihidhis head.” “This man is very crazy,” 
thought the superintendent; then he asked, 
“And whatdid you do with it then?” “I put 
itin the linen closet; but you need not tell 
him,” was the answer. The physician 
walked mechanically tothe closet, opened 
the door and looked in. The head of the 
lunatic’s comrade was there. 








COCOA BUTTER. 

This is a curious product obtained from 
the nut from which the well-known bever- 
age is made. It is bout the consistency 
of spermaceti, with a slight yellow tinge 
and an agreeable flavor. It is used both 
in medicine and the toilet, being esteemed 
a remedy for throat aud lung diseases, etc. 
Physicians now recommend its use in scar- 
let and other fevers, as producing a cool- 
ing and refreshing efi ct upon the patient, 
and emitting an agr.eable odor in the sick 
chamber. On accou t of its solid consist- 
ency it is more read.ly applied than either 
fat or oil, and is more easily absorbed by 
the skin. Furthermore, it is thought to 
a certain amount of 
nourishment. In severe fevers it is very 
beneficial. 





Proressor Tyndall strongly recommends 
as a respirator for firemen one made of 
cotton wool saturated with glycerine and 
With one of this kind the Pro- 
fessor says he has remained in a dense 
smoke for half an hour where without 
it he would not have stayed @ single 
minute. 


charcoal. 





The total cost of mail service in New 
Gngland for the last fiscal year was gly 
192,787. 
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THEM ALBION. 























EPITAPH ON A CANDLE, | 


A wicked one \ies buried here, 
Who died in a decline; | 

He never rose in rank I fear, 
Though he was born to shine, 

He once was fat, but then, indeed, 
Grew thin as any griever; 

He died, the doctors all agreed, 
Of a most burning fever, 


If e’er you said, “Go out, T pray,” 


As much ill-nature showed; | 
On such occasions he would say, 
“Vy, if 1 do, I'm blowed.” 


In this his friends do all agree, 
Although ycu think I'm joking, 

When going out ‘tis said that he 
Was very fond of smoking. 


Since all religion he despised, 
Let these few words suffice 
Before he ever was baptized, 
They dipped him once or twice. 
—_—_———_—_—_—_—_—_—— 


DR. HAVEN’S BIRTHDAY. 


The last paragraph of the letter read 
thus: “My darling, though wayward, child, 
I feel that Ihave done all, and the best, 
thata dying father can do for his child 
when I have entrusted you to the care and 
guardianship of my dearest and loyal 
friend, Dr. Haven. I know that my daugh- 
ter has the reputation of being a wild, un- 
tamable mad-cap, yet 1 do so idolize the 
memory of your mother, that I feel she 
could not bear me a child who did not have 
a fountain of pure, womanly nature some- 
where in her heart that should burst forth 
some time to everlasting life. Believing 
thus, I shall leave you with perfect trust 
to the éare of a prayer-hearing God, who 
knows the dearest wishes of my heart, and 
will fulfil them according to his own wise 
counsel.” 

The young girl laid down the letter with 
aquick, impatient sigh, poising herself first 
onone footand then on the other, finally 
turning, and gliding to the window witha 
light, springing, elastic step, which scarcely 
deigned to touch the floor. Two large tear- 
drops trembled upon her lashes, which she 
dashed away as she murmured,— 

“Poor, dear papa! No one will ever 
love me again as you did. Mamma I never 
knew; but itisofno use—I never can be 
dull and stupid, as most girlsare! Life 
must be gay—full of sunshine and flowers 
—and I must be left to roam when and 
wherever I please, or I know I shall not be 
good. Why isitthat I feel so rebellious 
and wicked when Iam in the society of peo- 
ple who are distrestingly good? And about 
this doctor—well, we shall see! I feel now 
like handling pistols and bowie knives in 
defence of my rights should he attempt to 
coerce me. I greatly fear this precious, 
pious guardian of mine will rue the day he 
ever took me under his special care and 
keeping.” 

And, humming a gay tune, five minutes 
laier she was flying down the lane at break- 
neck speed, followed hard by a young ter- 
rier who was straining every nerve to catch 
the streamers of a white morning dress 
that floated so temptingly behind. The re- 
sult of the race was made known, when, 
half an hour later, the young girl returned 
with her dress so badly torn and soiled 
that its further service was utterly out of 
the question, 

Deacon Briant’s wife, with whom Kittie 
had made her home since her father’s 
death, merely gave her a hopeless, patient 
glance, murmuring to herself as she turned 
to pursue her morning’s work,— 

“Only one week more—only one week 
more, and then,I am thinking Dr. Haven 
will rue the day she ever entered his house. 
Ihave heard he was a quiet, stern sort of 
man, one not likely to be very patient with 
the follies of young girls, and I should like 
toknow how he will manage with sucha 
high-flier as Kittie. Like as not he will 
turn her outof doors before a week. After 
all, 1 love that girl, and should take her 
back if she worried my life out of me. 
How can I help it, when shecomes to my 
bedside nearly every night, and, putting 
her sveet, young face tomine, while she 
«ck my hair so softly, says, ‘I do so 

e yon, aunty, andI am sorry, sorry I 

rave you any pain.” It’s my opinion, 
f that girlever loves truly and worthily, 


it will be the saving of her; otherwise, she | 








puta | 


will be lost.” 


| her that 


i hardly think Kittie Westley had an 
enemy in the whole world. She was hand- 
some and daring, though frank and cor- 
dial; the young people all loved her, while 
the old folks shook their heads ominously, 
and declared “the girl would certainly 
come to ruin some day, unless Dr. Haven 
was sinart enough to govern her, which 
thing never had been done.” 

And so Kittie Westley, homeless, though 
not without a small fortune entrusted for 


| safekeeping, and with scarcely a relative 


in the whole world, went to live with Dr. 
Haven. The house was sitvated « little 


| out of the city,in a retired locality, he hav- 
| ing given up the greater part of his prac- 


tice to his partner, who took charge of the 
office in the city. The doctor’s household 
consisted of himself, a fashionable, younger 


widowed sister, an old housekeeper, and 
several servants. 
Mrs. Thaxter, the doctor’s sister, was 


perfectly charted, as she expressed it, 
with Kittie; and made shrewd calculations 
as tothe sensation she would make when 
introduced to society the coming winter. 

“She reminds ‘me now of an untamed 
eagle, and will want toning down,of course,” 
she thought, ““and then she will makea 
brilliant star, no doubt.” 

Kittie did not see the doctor until the 
second day after her arrival; then she was 
summoned to meet him in the library. 

“I shall hate him, I know,” she muttered, 
between her shut teeti:, “for he is pious— 
uttends all the prayer-meetings, and has a 
Lible class of young |:dies, which he will 
be sure to make me «© end. Won’tI make 
him roll hiseyes, anu remember me in his 
prayers, if he undertukes to make mea 
saint before my time! Of course I mean 
to be onesometime; but life is too gay and 
jolly, just now, for me to renounce all 
things earthly. I haven't even sipped the 
sparkling foam from the cup, yet.” | 

And so, with the proud step of ‘a young 
princess, the young girl went forth to meet 
her guardian. With a quick, emphatic rap 
at the solid oaken door, she opened it at the 
response, and walked in. Witha careless 
glance the doctor motioned her to a chair, 
and then continued his conversation with a 
woman evidently of the poorest class, and 
who had been weeping violently. 

“And so you think, doctor, there can noth- 
ing save Jimmie?” 

“My good woman,if I deal with you 
faithfully, I must tell you that Jimmie 
must die. Itisa sad case, I know, for one 
so young to be stricken down in a moment, 
as it were, in the flower of his youth; the 
hardest of all is, that he is not prepared to 
meet his Master who.has called himin an 
unexpected hour.” 

“And that is why his poor mother’s heart 
is breaking! And Jimmie says, ‘Ask the 
doctor’—for he don’t want the minister— 
‘if he won’t come to me by-and-by;’ for he 
thinks he will pass away at midnight.” 

Kittie’s heart throbbed with a great pain; 
she could never forget those piteous words 
so long as she lived , and, in spite of all her 
pride and stern resolve, two large, hot tears 
fell upon her hand. She das ed them 
quickly away, and, witha hard,defiant look, 
gazed steadily at apuinting, for she was al- 
most sure the doctor had been covertly re- 


garding her. 
“And so Ihave at last the pleasure of ad- 


dressing Miss Kittie Westley? Will you 
please to come and make my acquaint- 
ance?” 

The young girlcame forward with the air 
of one to whom nothing could be more dis- 
agreeable. She made a desperate effort to 
look at him, to impress him at once with 
the fact that his vannted guardianship over 
her, or anything like kind care, was a mat- 
ter of profound indifference, if not ex- 
tremely distasteful to her. She chose to 
be left to herself,and scorned anything like 
dependence. But, somehow, she looked 
only amoment into the face of the man be- 
fore her, andthen her heavily fringed eye- 
lids quivered and fell, and she stood like a 
wilted flower before him. 

Of course she was not vanquished before 
the battle; he would find that he had caught 
a tartar, if he undertook to chain her down 
to the dull proprieties of life. It seemed to 
this keen, calm, self-possessed | 9 
man, of almost courtly poligh, had, in the 








few moments which .e uad surveyed her, 
read every page in the book of her life 
through, and that Le bad analyzed every 
thought and feeling in regard to himself, 
and thatit only amused him. For the first 
time in her life, she felt like alittle, silly, 
worthless, nonentity. 

And the doctor? Well, the young girl 
was right; he had read, and understood, 
her thoroughly; but it was partly because 
he had receiveda thorough analysis of her 
character from her father. 

Kittie’s reserve bean to thaw, in spite of 
‘herself, when the doctor, drawing her down 
beside him, and holding her hand ina 
warm, close clasp, said,— 

“Iam really glad you have come tolive 
with me. Life is rather prosy, even to a 
man of my quiet taste, living as I do, and I 
am thinking you will add something like 
poetry to it. Iam thirty years old to-day; 
Ishall regard you asa birthday present.” 

Was he mocking her? Kittiegave hima 
quick, fierce glance, and he laughed out- 
right, putting back ler hair very gently at 
the same time. 

Kittie felt that the scene was growing 
dangerous, and, fearing lest her reserve 
should thaw out, she sprang up, and, tak- 
ing «few impatient turns around the room‘ 
said pausing in front of him,— 

“Iam afraid you <iun’t understand me at 
all, and if you think my living with you 
will give you pleasure, you will be disap- 
pointed, for I like to do just as I please, 
and you will rule me with a_ rod of iron, and 
we shall quarrel, I know.” 

The doctor was vastly amused. 

“My dear young gi], you amaze me ex- 
ceedingly; that woul’ ‘« impossible. Think 
what an unequal contest! the war would 
be allon oneside. When you andI cqme 
to understand each other, we shall be the 
best possible friends.” 

Kittie doubted it, and went to bed that 
night more angry with herself than the 


doctor. 

I wish I had the time and space to tell 
you all the minute details of the battles and 
skirmishes, the victories and defeats, that 
did come off between Kittie and the doctor 
before the end came; they would’ nearly 
make a book. But I will tell you how it 
ended, though, for Kittie Westley names’ 
was banished from the house. 

She had been naughty all winter; had 
dared and defied ber guardian in the most 
reckless manner. So the doctor came to 
her and said, one day,— 

“Kittie, I have given orders for your en- 
tire wardrobe to be jacked, for I am going 
to send you back to Deacon Briant’s. My 
guardianship has proved a failure; our life 
has been one continual warfare. We have 
both fought well, but I have surrendered 
atdiscretion. I bear you no _ill-will—that 
is not possible—and I have prayed, and al- 
ways shall, as longasI live, that some 
where, andatsome time in your life, there 
will be a turning point for the better. I 
bid you good-by.” , 

Kittie stood like one stunned and be 
wildered; then, springing to his side before 
he left the room, she exclaimed,— 

“Oh, Dr. Haven, don’t send me away— 
indeed don’t do it!” 

Could this pale, beseeching face be the 
proud, peerless, defiant Kittie’s? He sank 
down into a chair, himself pale and speehc- 
less; but, stranger -still, a pair of soft, 
clinging arms were about his neck, and 
warm, quivering lips were breathing in his 
ear 

“I know I have been so bad that you 
never can forgive me; but one reason is 
I liked you the first time I saw you, when 
I didn’t mean to, and I have been fighting 
against it ever since.” 

In a moment, Kittie was lost in the doc- 
tor’s arms; his lips were kissing hers,and—, 
if I am atruthful narrator I must say it— 
Kittie was kissing him! For how could 
she help it under the circumstances? 

She was ashamed of herself, thongh, as 
soon as she thought what she was doing, 
and struggled to free herself; but for once 
the doctor was master. 

“I can’t let you go,” he said, “until I have 
told yon asecret—a very great secret— 
which no one has suspected, I think, though 

it seems to meas though every one ought 
to, from the patience with which I have 








borne with yon, and it is this: I more than 
like you—I love you! Yes, I love you, and 
Ihave been more angry with myself all 
the while you have lived with me to think 
I did love you in spite of all your naughty 
ways—your unparalleled wilfulness and 
utter disregard of my every wish and com- 
mand. I did snppose before I knew you 
that I could lay some claim to common- 
sense; 
chose one, I should select one whose con- 
duct was exemplary before the world, and 
who could sympathize with mein all my 
religious duties and aspirations. But ah, 
me! I am just as foolish and weak as most 
men are—my heart has made a fool of my 
head. SolI love you, Kittie—oh,my 4arl- 
ing!—in spite of all your faults, and—ves, 
I shall dare to ask you if, after my plain- 
ness of speech, you will consent to be my 
wife. And remember, I charge you, for I 
can’t help believing you have a woman's 
heart somewhere, that if you accept my 
love I shall place in your little hands a sx~ 
ered charge; my honor, my happiness, my 
very life.” 

Kittie was sobbing as thongh her very 
heart would break; but when she was 
pressed for an answer, after much soothing 
and caressing, her answer was,— 

“Only try me, sir, only try me; forI 
feel as thongh all the wilfulness had gone 
out of my heart, and that a great rest had 
come to me now that I am going to let my- 
self love you all I want to.” 

The doctor was satisfied; and when an- .» 
other birthday came round he accepted the 
present his heart had so longed for, and, 
though years have passed away, has never 
regretted it. 


GOETHE'S MOTHER. 





The most widely known and loved mem- 
ber of Goethe’s family was his mother. She 
possessed the qualities which win affection 
—a joyous temperament, a strong desire to 
please every one,alively imagination, hearty 
good-nature, and greatcommon sense. Her 
youth and inexperience at the time of her 
marriage have already been alluded to. 
But she could not long remaina child in 
the difficult position in which she found 
herself between the children and the stern, 
exacting father. All her energies were 
bent to securing tranquility in the house-| 
hold, and she was the pilot who, with ready 
skill and quick wit, carried them all safely 
through manya stormy passage. The Frau 
Rath survived her husband twenty-six 
years, and this was the happiest period of 
her life, when she saw realized all her fond- 
est anticipations of ler son’s genius, and 
felt that there was no prouder title than 
that of Goethe’s mother. She concealed her 
joy and exultation behind nothin mask of 
shyness, but openly laid claim to the honor 
she thought her due. She was very fond 
of singing in the circ’: of her friends her 
son’s songs, which had been set to music 
by Reichardt; thesong in “Faust,” “Es 
war einmal ein Konig,” she was especially 
fond of; she would call upon the company 
to makea chorus, and at the conclusion 
would place herhand upon her heart and 
proudly exclaim, “Den hab’ ich geboren.” 
—WScribner’s Monthly. 





One million six hundred thousand dol- 
‘ur’s worth of wood will be necessary, ac- 
cording to the estimate of the builders, for 
the St. Gothard tunnel. 

Out in Uniontown, Ky. the practice of 
matching pennies, throwing dice, and play- 
ing cards for drinks has given way to the 
system of feeling the noses of the sufferers, | 
the one who has the coldest having to treat 
the party. 

The Supreme Court of Wisconsin has 
recently decided that the whipping of a 
child by apublic school teacher is an as- 
sault and batrery, and that an offending 
teacher may be fined, as well as held 
answerable for violating the dignity of 
the law. 

Mrs. J. Ellen Foster was admitted last 
week to practice law in the Supreme Court 
of Iows. Her husband is also a lawyer at 
Clinton, Towa, and both the husband and 
wife are partners inthe firm of Foster & 
Rice. Mrs. Foster is said to be a logical, 
learned, and persuasive advocate, 


that in the choice of a wife, if lever — 
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MISEAKES—REPORTERS OR P::1LN- 
TEKS? 
a age's tailor stood in ‘he Coc 
for misappropriating his employer’s pro,- 
erty, and thelatter, we were told, deposed 
that “the materials were to be returned 
made upona Thursday, and on the Sun- 
day following he discovered that the de- 
ceased had left his home, and he did not 
see him again until he was in custody.” 
—The “deceased’ was sentenced to a 
month’s hardlabor. The following is a 
curious sample of printers’ mixture which 
the Daily Telegraph once set 
readers. This purported to be a report 
ofa casein the Bankruptcy Court, and af- 
ter stating thatthe Register ordered a Re- 
ceiver to be appointed, but declined to re- 
strainthe action of the creditors, went on 
thus: “A good deal of evidence was 
given, andin thecourse of the case his Lord- 
ship expressed an opinion that a juror 
should be withdrawn, and that the case 
was one foronly a farthing damages. It 
was, the Judge said, asad thing to see a 
young man in such a position, which there 
was no doubt had been brought about by 
habits of intemperance, and but for the 
recommendation of the jury he should 
have passed avery severe sentence. He 
advised him to abstain from drink for the 
fature, and sentenced him to be imprisoned 
and kept to hard labor for six months.” 
Some of the industrious gentlemen whose 
avocation it is to hunt up news for provin- 
cial journals have a very odd way of put- 
ting things. Under the heading “Death 
from Drowning” we read: “On Saturday 
Mr. J. C. Jarrold, Deputy Coroner, held an 
inquest at the Hazard Arms, Mill Lane, 
concerning the death of Thomas Shipp, 
who was drowned on the following night.” 
Chronicling the coming to grief of a young 
trapeze performer, the reporter says: “It 
was afterward discovered that the boy’s 
collar-bone was broken, but unfortunately 
his injuries are not of a dangerous descrip- 
tion.” Another announces, without a word 
of protest against the vivisectionists, that 
“A British Workman is about tobe opened 
at Morpeth.” A third tells us: “A pony- 
carriage was passing along New Bond 
street, Bath, when, in turning into North- 
gate street, it fell down and broke both of 
its legs.” Recording some steeplechase 
doings at Monaghan, the Irish Times said: 
“A very nice day’s sport was carried on 
over an excellent course, all grass, over 
the lands of Mr. Henderson, whose hospi- 
tality was unbounded. It consisted of two 
walls, two bank drops, a water cut, and 
two hurdles.” Telling of a man who lost 
his life in a riot,a Belfast paper ended the 
story with: “They fired two shots at him; 
the first shot killed him, but the second 
was not fatal” He was not blessed witha 
couple of lives, like the deaf man, named 
Taff, who “was run down by a passenger 
train and killed; he was injured in a simi- 
lar way a year ago,” 

The Irish journalists, however, cannot 
be accused of monopolizing the manufac- 
of bulls; their English brethren are equally 
clever that way; asthey proved by send- 
ing the Princess Louise to Wimbeldon “to 
witness the shooting of her husband;” de- 
scribing the-Prince of Wales’ second son 
as“an amiable boy like bis mother;” and 
announcing that the Duke of Hamilton 
would shortly take to wife “the late Lady 
Mary Louisa Elizabeth Montague.”—Cham- 
ber’s Journal. 





The signal recently erected on the sum- 
mit of Mount Shasta, Cal. by the Coast 
Survey, isa hollow cylinder of galvanized 
iron, twelve feet high, and two and a 
halfin diameter, surmounted by a cone of 
nickel-plated copper. ‘The reflection from 
this coneis so strong that itis believed the 
signal can he used for observations at a 
distanve of 100 miles. 

J. C, Greaves, the champion jumper of 
England, has reen''y made a standing 
jump of 13 feet 7 inches, thus beating 
Searles, the American champion, who is 
eredited with 13 feet 5}-inches. The jump 
was made ina match with one W. Brown, 
anegro and a native of New York, who at 
the second attempt was only three-quar- 
ters of an inch behind Greaves, 
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TICTOR HUGO'S NOTRE DAME. 


When selling the Dernier Jour d'un Con- 
damne, he had also so'!d the poblish-r a 
ich he was thinking of writing, 
and which should be called Notre Dame 
de Paris. He had engaged to have it 
ready in April, 1829. A year had passed 
beyond the proper time, and not a line was 
written; at last the publisher got angry, and 
atoncedemanded the fulfillment of the trea- 
ty. Thus compelled toset to work, Hugo de- 
termined toloseno time. But the political 
eruption which suddenly broke out on the 
20th of July compelled him to move from 
his house in the Champs Elysees to the 
residence of his brother-in-law, during 
which operation he lost a valuable note 
book which was absolutely necessary to the 
completion of Notre Dame. On the ground 
of this misfortune he persuaded his pub- 
lisher to allow him five monthslonger. He 
then invested ina bottle ofink and a thick 
piece of grey worsted knitting which cov- 
ered him allover; he even locked up his 
clothes to avoid the temptation of going 
out,and set to work xs if ina prison. At 
first he was melancholy, but after writing 
a few chapters this feeling disappeared; 
he felt neither cold nor fatigue, and dur- 
ing the whole time {took but one holiday 
to hear the trial of Charles the Tenth’s 
ministers, and then he puton the uniform 
of the National Guards, rather than re 
lease his clothes from their imprisonmen 
By means of this constant labor the book 
was finished in the appointed time; the 
bottle of ink was also at an end; the last 
drop of the one terminating the last word. 
of the other; so that fora moment he 
thought of changing the title of the workt 
and calling it the Contents of a Bottle of 
Ink. After finishing this work, in which 
his object was to give a representation of 
Paris in the fifteenth century, and of the 
fifteenth century in relation to Paris, witl- 
out aiming at any historical pretensions, he 
at onetime thoughtof composing another 
romance to describe the feudal aspect’ of 
the Middle Ages,as Notre Dame had paint- 
ed the sacerdotal. This plan, however, 
was never accomplished; and the Misera- 
bles was the first novel which was actually 
published since Notre Dame de Paris, sf- 
ter an interval of more than thirty years 


—Argosy. 





VENTILATION OF HOUSES, 

Notwithstanding the objection formerly 
urged against the introduction of gas for 
illumination, in private houses especially 
on the score of health, the opinion is now 
quite generally held that, taking any 
number of houses in a given locality, those 
well lighted with gas are more easily and 
efficiently ventilated than those that ara 
lighted by other means. Spontaneous ven- 
tilation, that which most closely imitates 
natural processes, is generally promoted 
and, indeed, is always in operation in a 
house whose walls and ceilings and furni. 
ture are dry and warm. In such circum- 
stances, in fact, it is impossible that air 
can remain at rest, a constant interchange 
is effected, fresh air forcing itself in, and 
having its temperature raised, and when 
making its escape giving place to a fur- 


ther supply at at lower temperature. 


In devising plans for ventilating, many 
persons are greatly troubled about getting 
rid of the heated air, and they are disap- 
pointed because it will not make its escape 
at any opening they may choose for it. It 
is easierto begin by admitting a continu- 
ous supply of cool, pure air; just so much 
of it, according to season and temperature, 
and other circumstances, as shall be agree- 
able, and yet its presence not to be indi. 
cated by creating draughts. If this be well 
looked after, there need be no anxiety 
about what becomes of the vitiated air. 
That must be displaced by the entrance of 
fresh air—both kinds 
same place at the same time. Thus, ven- 
tilation is obtained according to the truest 
principles. 





A packer of fifty bonnets, the latest 
broadbrim fashion,has juat been forwarded 
to the Shah of Persia for the use of his la 
dies. The bill was 5,000f- Western civil. 
gation is finding ite way to Teheran. 
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THE BURNING OF MOSCOW. 


The burning of Moscow, in 1812, is one. 
of the most noted conflagrations on record, 
not only en aceonnt of its marnitnde, but 
for ite histosic.| impormuce. The French! 
entered the city Sept 14, Napoleon propos- 
ing to make it his winter quarters. On that 
very day several fires broke out, but little 
attention was paid to them by the invading 
army until the next two days, when they 
had acquired great headway. On the 17th 
a high wind arose, and the flames spread 
rapidly in every direc ion; by the 18th the 
whole city appeared a sea of flame, and by 
the evening of the 20th nine-tenths oi it 
was reduced to ashes. The total number 
of buildings destroyed is stated at between 
13,000 and 15,000. The Russians at the 
time, in order to cast odium on the French, 
attributed this conflagration to the orders 
of Napoleon. It is now, however, generally 
acknowledged that the fires were the work 
of the Russians themselves, and that they 
were kindled by the orders of the Governor, 
Rostoptchin, acting beyond all doubt under 
the sanction of the Emperor Alexander, 
without which it is hardly conceivable that 
the Governor would have ventured such a 
step. The object was to deprive the French 
army of shelter from the winter. Ample 
precautions had been taken to insure the 
entire destruction of the city. 
materials were placed in deserted man- 
sions in every quarter, and the torch was 
applied simultaneously all over the city. 
In burning the French out of their pro- 
posed winter quarters, no provision had 
been made for the safety of the  inhabi 
tants, who were driven to seek shelter in 
the surrounding woods; and it is affirmed 
that more than 20,000 sick and wounded 
perished in the flames. The direct loss to 
the French is put down at 40,000; and be- 
yond this, it in the end involved the retreat 
in the dead of winter, and the almost com- 
plete annihilation of the great French ar- 
my. Thisact, which the Russians at the 
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time repudiated, is now considered by them 
as their highest glory, the greatest exam- 
ple in history of national self-sacrifice 
for the destruction of an invader.—Apple- 
ton’s American Cyclopoxia. 





WOMEN WHO NEVER WASH. 


A Spizza correspondent of the London 
Standard writes: Those of your readers 





who have traveled in Spain, have certainly 
remarked the dirty stripes on the necks of | 
the lovely senoras; no devout Spanish wo-| 
man dares to bathe without the permission | 
of her confessor. This aversion to cleanli-| 
ness has come forward from the time of| 
the anchorites Sabinus, Pachominus, Sains! 
rion, and other saints of the desert, and in- | 
deed whole sects of that epoch condemned | 
all ablutions as heathenish and were lauded | 
because they wore their clothes so long that | 
they rotted to pieces and fell off them, or| 
because their skins became as “piinice-| 
stone” from the crust of dirt on it. The 
superstition that cleansing the body soils 
the soil exists this day among the women of 
those christian nations who have long car- 
ried on conflicts with the Mohamme- 
dans, on whom the Koran enjoins frequent 
ablutions. 

A female Bulgarian is permitted to wash 
only once in her life—on the day before ner 
wedding; and in most South Sclayonian 
families the girls are rarely allowed to 
bathe, the women never. I recall witha 
shudder the interior of the Montenegrin 
huts. When a woman offered me wine 
she always dipped her ‘fingers into it, the 
same fingers which had just been engaged 
in the chase on her children’s heads, or 
which had been gently scratching the piz, 
the pet of the family, which is always ad- 
dressed by endearing names. The adults 
squat or lie down, the children tumble 
about in the liquid manure which cover 
the floor of the hut, and imany women ire 
blear-eyed in consequence of the creosote 
caused by the smoke, which can only es. 
cape through the door. ‘I'he Princess Mile- 
na, a8 I have said, forms an exception. 





Fast day is likely to be abolished in Scot- 
land on a ccount of the hard drinking which 





characterizes it. The day is new observed 
chiefly for purposes of revelry. 


HOW A PIECE OF COAL BURNS. 





There is no mistaking the words of a gen- 
uine thinker. His subject may be most diffi- 
cult, but what hesays issure to be 
derstandable of all men.” No matter 
what Priestly wrote about, his sentences 
were transparently clear. Franklin's 
English was uniformly direct simple, and 
precise. Men may quarrel with Darwin’s 
opinions, but they have themselves alone 
to blame if they mistake his meanine. 
Huxley’s styl: of speech and writing is as 
idiomatic as Mark ‘Twain’s. Faraday’s 
lectures conveyed the latest discoveries of 
Science im sentences which children could 
comprehend, When our own Professor 
Young speaks to a popular audience, they 
wonder how astronomy can be called ab- 
struse; the exploration of the sun seems as 
easy as atrip to Jersey. Professor Meyer 
will illustrate the mysteries of sound or 
magnetism so simply and clearly that his 
non-scientific hearers never suspect the 
ingenuity of his way of putting things, or 
hew easily a less exact thinker could make 
amist of the whole matter. 
Barker’s hands the spectroscope seems a3 
simple as a child’s toy, the analysis of the 
Universe with it, as intelligible as the ad- 
ventures of Robinson Crusoe; and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes will illuminate a social 
or metaphysical problem so happily that 
the average. reader never dreams how 
keen is the intellect that sparkles so play- 
fully about it, or how many duller men 
have broken their heads over it. 

But itis needless to multiply examples. 
The least discerning reader can tell when 
a man knows what he is writing about, 
whether he |,\s anything to say, and— 
“What has ali this to do with the combus- 
tion of coal?” Do you ask? Not much 
directly, we admit. Still it may help us 
to intimate indirectly the scientific rank of 
the ambitious author of “The Sun and 
Earth as Forces in Chemistry,” a work 
that aims at nothing less than a revolution 
in chemical science. This is how coal 
burns, according to his system : 

“Carbon combined with oxygen, leaves 
its solid shape for a gaseous one 
forming carbonic anhydrid gas, and this 
greatly because of carbon’s own heat con- 
stitution; and further because of the in- 
tense nearness of the oxygen to carbon 
and our earth’s comparative distance; 
this because also of the excellent heat ca- 
pacity of oxygen itself; and thus carbon 
with oxygen leaps up into carbonic anhyd- 
rid gas, earth loosened into the highest 
sun forms, approaching that of oxygen it- 
self, for the heat capacities of carbon are 
near those of oxygen; but the oxy-terric 
struggle for carbon is arduous; our earth 
has greatly in her favor her immensity, 
but then she is far off, and her forces de- 
crease with distance; but even go, for 
freeing carbon from our earth’s control, 
oxyy. 1 requires always, as we know, the 
further assistance of heat on carbon; we 
always for oxy-carbonic combination, have 
to set fire to carbon.” 

Nice and easy, isn’t it? Its a wonder 
nobody ever thought of it before! 


“un- 
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A man never looks so helpless and insig- 
nificant as when stunding around’in a dry 
goods store waiting for 
through trading. 





his wife to get 


Two hundred trains pass daily over the 
Pennsylvania Railroad between New York 
and Philadelphia. A train leaves Jersey 
City every seven minutes night and day. 


Von Bulow had a piano made expressly 
for his use in this country, as his are 
so short as to prevent his using the pedals 
on the ordinary instruments. 
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A rich and eccentric Belgian residing at 
Vermond (Aisne) lately wrote to his rela- 
tives to come and see a coat he had ordered. 
They, imagining the invitation meant a 
breakfast, went, and were astonished to 
see a series of coffins, which the original 
was trying one after the other. He had 
caused them to be made by a number of 
different joiners. At last he found one 
which suited him, laid down in it, took 


some poison and expired suddenly. 
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In styles of pipes I have experimented 
largely; have sounded the gamut of plain 
clay, gambier, meerschaum, (and chip.) 
charcoal, porcelain, and brier. The plain 
» clay—the cutty—is workmanlike and dem- 
ocratic; I think I would adopt it if I were 
running for high office. Gambier is rather 
fantastic, but colors as easily as sweet <ix- 
teen; to me it is an objection that, being 
made in moulds, I know not how many 
thousand people may be puffing at the 
twin brother or sister of that between my 
fingers. As for the charcoal, they prom- 
ised well, and were not without their sea- 
son of popularity; there was something of 
classic elegance and simplicity in their 
smooth black dress and silver trimming. 
Butthey didn’t wear well, somehow; they 
broke and got incurable croup,and of course 
never altered their color for better or 
worse. And the porcelain was hard and 
harsh, heating and unabsorbent; so the 
question finally lay between meerschaum 
‘and brier. Now, than a fine piece of true 
meerschaum nothing is more fascinating, 
sweeter, handsomer. Mark its tender, 
creamy tint, its soft, fine lustre, its smooth 
texture. Lift it—it is light as a sponge; 
and you can almoat indent it by the pres- 
sure of your fingers. You fill it (rather, if 
you are wise, you filla false bowl set on 
toit,) and as you draw in the smoke you 
can almost see the delicate brown flushing 
deeper and deeper through the white. !’y 
slow degrees, lest you overheat it, with 
most jealous care, lest you chip or seratch 
it, do you prosecute’ the experiment, until, 
after some weeks or months, the point fof 
perfection is attained. There is nothing 
comparable to the warm, intense brown, 
mottled and shaded, rich and_ polished, 
which is naw diffused around the bowl. 
It is not like moss agates, nor oriental 
marble, nor precious woods, yet it brings 
all these delicately to mind. The color 
lies in clusters; as it were, yet shades off 
uniformly toward the lip, which is burned 
white. Around the neck it is deepest and 
thickest, and just here you can hardly call 
it less than black, There isa similar dif- 
ference between the pipe now and in its 
primitive purity, to that between a sunlit 
cloud at mid-day and the same gilded and 
empurpled by the splendor of sunset. 
Not always, however, nor indeed often, is 
such success in meerschaum-coloring met 
with. In the first place, instead of meer- 
schaum, it turns out to"be “chip,” which is 
-shavings of meerschaum welded together, 
andso recut; the pipes look well enough 
in the shop, but all the sponginess and 
delicacy is lost; the oil cannot penetrate, 
orcomes out in blotches here and there; 
the bowl becomes rusty and dirty, all the 
perique in the world can produce nothing 
better on it than a dirty yellow tint, irrey- 
ularly distributed, and the draft gets easi- 
ly clogged. Similar is the result should 
the pipe prove—meerschaum, indeed, but 
—of a hard, impenetrable variety. | Noth- 
ing can be done; you may boil it and burn 
it, and make it allsorts of colors, but you 
deceive neither yourself nor any one else 
into thinking it comparable to the genuina, 
inimitable “sea-foam.”—Galary. 
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ANEW grove of colossal redwood trees 
has been discovered in California, one of 
which eclipses all that have been discov- 
ered on the Pacific coast. Its cireumfer- 
ence as high asa man can reach, standing 
and passing a tape line around, is only a 
few inches less than 150 feet, which is be- 
yond the measurement of any tree in the 
Calaveras grove. ‘The height is eetimated 
ai 160 feet, and a part of the top lying on 
the ground is over 100 fest in length. 





Waewn aman hands an editor an article 
for publication, and aaks him to “fix it 
up” because he “wrote it ina hurry” and 
“hadn’t time to revise it,” you may know 
that he commenced the article directly af- 
ter supper, and wrestled with it until mid- 
night, rewriting it fourteen times, destroy- 
ed u quire of foolseap, and “blessed” his 
pen every two minutes. That’s the way 
they generally write an article when they 
awe “im a hurry’’ and have “no time to re- 
vase it. 


and so found Neptune. 





LEVERRIER’S RECENT LABORS. 


Leverrier has recently completed the 
noblest work in pure astronomy which this 
age has seen. Five and thirty years ago 
he began to weigh the planets of the solar 
system in the balance of mathematical 
analysis. “To-day,” said he, addressing 
the Academy of Sci at Paris, on Dec. 
21 last, “I have the honor to present a 
paper completing the ensemble of the work 
the first piece of which goes back to the 
16th of September, 1839.” At that time he 
had only seven leading planets to deal 
with; it affords some idea of the nature of 
his work that the discovery of the eighth 
planet, Neptune, was a mere incident in 
the progress of his labors. Perplexed by 
peculiarities in the motions of one par- 
ticular planet of the set he had undertaken 
to weigh, Leverrier quietly undertook to 
calculate the cause of these peculiarities, 
It was a matter of 
small moment that another great mathe- 
matician almost simultaneously accom- 
plished the same task. With Adams the 
discovery of the unknown planet was the 
ultimate object of inquiry; with Leverrier 
it was a mere step in a long series of inves- 
tigations. To the outside world indeed it 
was the achievement of all others most de- 
serving of notice in Leverrier’s work, just as 
the discovery of Uranus by Sir W. Her- 
schel attracted attention which labors alto- 
gether more important, both in their nature 
and in their results, had failed to secure. 
But Reverrier himself can hardly have 
so regarded the discovery of Neptune. 
For him, its chief interest must have re- 
sided in the confirmation of his method of 
procedure afforded by the discovery of a 
planet through the careful study of per- 
turbations due to that planet’s attraction. 
Such confirmation was afforded at other 
steps of the work. In fact, the whole 
series of Leverrier’s labors affords perhaps 
the noblest illustration of the value of de- 
duetion guided by and suggesting obser- 
vations, since Newton’s Principia first 
proved the s"periority of that method 
over mere induction.—Cornhill Magazine. 











A NON-LAUGHING RACE. 


A Mr. George Vasey has published a 
work setting forth the evil effects attend- 
ing the absurd and injurious practice of 
laughing, and advocating, by means of 
arguments and illustrations, the exclusive 
employment of smiles, classified as the 
“entreating,” the “confiding,” the “moth- 
er’s sympathetic,” the “supremely affec- 
tionate,” the “pensive,” (said to be of a 
idiotic character), ete., etc. Close 
upon this comes the intelligence, recently 
communicated to the British Association, 
of a tribe of Weddes, in Ceylon, who never 
even smile. Mr. Hartshorne, who com- 
municated this information, tried on them 
every species of jocularity of which he 
was master, but his jokes fell flat and he 
had to retire with ignominy. When asked 
whether they ever laughed they replied, 
“No; why should we? What is there to 
laugh at?” thus adding insult to injury 
Mr. Hartshorne contents himself with the 
scientific hypothesis that “constant disuse 
may have caused a certain atrophy and 
want of power in the muscles of the face, 
which has increased in successive genera- 
tions.” Mr. Darwin will do well to inves- 
tigate this subject before bringing out 
another edition of his “Expression in Man 
and Animals.” The Weddes drink noth- 
ing but water, feed principally on honey 
and roast monkey, and average about five 
feetin height. Whether these facts have 
any bearings upon the doctrines of Mr. 
Vasey and of total abstainers, it may safe- 
ly be left to their respective advocates to 
discover. 
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ASan Francisco doctor named Fiattery, 
who had the editor of the News Letter ar- 
rested: for calling him a quack, gave a ridi- 
enlous exhibition of ignorance on the wit- 
ness stand When asked what the scabies 
septennis was, he answered “A bone,” and 
made other blunders equally amusing. 
The editor was discharged, and Flattery 


was committed for perjury and contempt 
of court. 


THE TRADE IN EDIBLE BIRDS’-NESTS 


China is the only considerable recipient: 
of edible birds’-nests; the few cases which 
are brought as a curiosity to Europe and 
America are hardly worth mention. The 
greatest trade in birds’-nests is done with 
Canton, the entire import there being reck- 
oned at 1,200 piculs, or 168,000 pounds. We 
may reckon on fifty nests to the pound, so 
that altogether 8,400,000 nests, or, from 
three pluckings, the products of 2,800,000 
pairs of birds, are annually introduced into 
China. 

There are, principally, two kinds of nests 
distinguished in Canton —the mandarin 
nests, and the ordinary; the former, or per- 
fectly white kind, are sold at $3,000 to $4,- 
000 per picul, which is double their weight 
in silver. Each pound thus costs in China 
$20 to $30, a quite exorbitant price, com- 
pared with that which the salangan pluck- 
ers themselves receive for their dangerous 
work, and which is at the most only ten to 
twelve per cent. of the market value. The 
second quality of nes‘s are sold at $1,600 
to $2,800. There is a small trade done in 
the kind of nest built by the so-called sea- 
weed-eating salangan, referred to above; 
those are sold at $200 the picul. The nests 
are dissolved in water or broth, and so 
taken as soup. It is highly spiced with 
minor substances. This forms an entree 
which is rarely wanting on the tables of the 
wealthy Chinese, and never from that of 
the imperial court at Pekin. The Chinese 
set a high value upon it, considering it one 
of the best stimulants; but for this opinion 
there appears to be little or no ground. 
The most recent analysis of the nests we 
owe to Prof. Troschel, of Bonn. He finds 
that the material does not consist of spe- 
cially nourishing or stimulating substances, 
but is quite similar in constitution to any 
animal saliva. Thus the Chinese pay dear- 
ly for what really has no intrinsic value.— 
Chamber's Journal. 





THE JEWS OF LINCOLN. 

In 1187, as the King was crossing to 
Normandy, part of his train was wrecked 
and drowned, and along with them was 
lost a great part of the treasure of the de- 
ceased Jew, Aaron of Lincoln. The wealth 
of Aaron was clearly such as to make a 
palpable difference to the royal exchequer. 
He bears a name in local history as the 
reputed builder, not of the famous Jews’ 
House, but of the other house of the same 
style higher up the hill, which, had it not 
been so much worse treated, might have 
preserved as much of graceful detail. 
Here again is a subject for the local an- 
tiquary. What notices are there of the 
Jews of Lincoln besides those which meet 
us on the surface of English history? I 
assume that it is no news to any one here 
that the Jews of Lincoln suffered in the 
same way, and had the same charges 
brought against them as the Jews of other 
places. When men were setting forth with 
King Richard for the Crusade the pious and 
valiant youth of England thought at once 
to add to their stock of good works and to 
provide themselves with treasures for their 
voyage by slaying and plundering the 
Jews throughout the towns of England. 
The factis known to every reader of Eng- 
lish history; but we see in it a matter of 
special local interest, capable, no doubt, of 
special local illustration, that besides York 
and Lynn, Lincoln and Stamford are re- 
corded as special seats of massacre. Then, 
again, in Lincoln, as in other places, we 
have the ever-recurring tale of the Chris- 
tian child crucified by the Jews; Saint 
Hugh of Lincoln, little Saint Hugh, as 
distinguished from the great Burgundian 
Bishop, fills the same place in the annals 
of the thirteenth century which Saint 
William, of Norwich, plays in the twelfth. 
—Maemillan's Magazine. 





Little children are sold and exported 
from Italy now und+r a new dodge. In 
stead of taking the: away singly, the- 
speculators buy up a whole family at 
once, including father, mother, uncles, and 
aunts, and start the lot for foreign parts. 
The law can ’t gainsay the will of father or 
mother, and so the little ones are smug- 





gied out to tuasle with the world. 





THE TIGER. 


Generally speaking, the tiger, unless he 
is a man-eater. will not attack a human 
being. When, however, he is wounded, he 
will turn and fight desperately. Tigers 
“appear to be afraid to encounter man un- 
til they have once had an encounter with 
him, when all fear ceases ever after. * * * 
But whenever a tiger has once tasted hu- 
man blood, it even seeks it in preference 
to all others.” Dr. Fayrer thinks it prob- 
able that,on account of the general dis- 
arming of ;the natives after the mutiny, 
the number of tigers has increased rather 
thin diminished of late years. Their rav- 
ages are certainly appalling. Captain 
Rogers says that in lower Bengal alone, 


during the six years ending in 1866, 13,400 
human beings were killed by wild animals, 


while Government’ reports state that dur- 
ing the same period and in the same locali- 
ty, 4,218 of the above fell victims ‘to tigers, 
while 4,287 were slain by wolves. In the 
Rangpore district alone, the yearly loss of 
life is between fifty-five and sixty. The ex- 
ploits of individual tigers are even more re- 
markable. We read of one tiger which, 
in 1867, 1868, 1869, killed respectively 27, 
34, and 47 people. Once it killed a father, 
mother, and three children, within a few 
moments. This dangerous brute killed 27 
persons in the week before it was shot. 
Another tiger destroyed during 1856, 1857, 
1858, an average of 80 persons annually. 
A third tiger in 1869 slew 127 ‘people, and 
stopped upa public road for several weeks 
till killed by an English sportsman. So 
greatis the awe which this tyrant of the 
jungle inspires that whole villages are 
sometimes deserted, and all cultivation 
in the neighborhood stopped. A Govern- 
ment report informs us thatin the Central 
Provinces “asingle tigress caused the de- 
sertion of thirteen villages, and 250 square 
miles of country were thrown out of’ culti- 
vation.” The inhabitants of India, espe- 
cially the Hindoes, believe the tiger to be the 
abode of an evil spirit, and many would not 
kill him if they could, for fear of subse- 
quent mischief. So great a dread in some 
parts of the country is felt by the peas- 
ants of his supernatural powers and malev- 
olent disposition, that they either avoid 
naming him at all or speak of him as “the 
jackal,” or “the beast.” There is almost a 
universal belief that his flesh, especially 
his heart, if eaten, produces courage and 
strength. His whiskers, claws, and fangs 
are also religiously preserved as potent 
charms.— Athenewm. 


BRITTANY. 


No sooner does the stranger set foot in 
Brittany than he is reminded that it is the 
the most Catholic part of France. As you 
speed along by railway from St. Malo to 
Nantes, you are startled by the occasional 
glimpse of a Calvaire, in stone or wood, as 
the case may be, placed conspicuously by 
the wayside. Those gaunt life-size figures 
of the crucified Christ, sometimes rude and 
grotesque, at others possessing some claims 
to artistic design, havea pathos of their 
own thus placed. The third-class passen- 
gere, consisting chiefly of market women 
in the various coiffures of their district, 
priests, and soldiers, cross themselves at 
the sight, and gaze upon the figures rever- 
ently. There can be no doubt that for the 
country folks such symbols do mean some- 
thing, and that, mingled with much super 
stition, Brittany is still pre-eminently the 
land of faith and piety. 





‘Tas Connecticut room in the Mt. Ver- 
non Mansion on the Potomac is the only 
one of the t..rteen set apart for the original 
States which is not yet adequately fur- 
nished, and money is to be raised by enter- 
tainments at the Bridgeport Opera House 
to fix up and buy a set of furniture of Con- 
necticut wood in the style of 1776. 





Ida Lewis denies being a heroine; says 
sheis glad to attend to the light, because 
her parents are getting on in life and are 
poor, and asks why people do not give 
them small sums of money or useful house- 
hold articles if they must manifest their 
“appreciation” of her efforts to save the 
drowning. 
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Railroad | araings. 


The Com. and Fin. Chronicle furnishes 
the following table, of railroad earnings 
for the month of October,and since the 
beginning of the year: 

RAILROAD FARNINGS IN OCTOB*R 


1875. 1874 

Central Pocific.... -... 1,6 6°00 1.456 41: 
Cin. Lafa ete & Chicee® 28 85 24,101 
Mhinets Central oot. ..... R841 432 &§ 82am 
Ind Bloom, & Wer’ 181 465 146/58 
Internatoval & Gt. Nor'ro. 97,966 9 0 
Kansas Pacittc ee FR . 358, | 6 
Keokuk and Des Moines....74 225 7h V6 
Migen i Kan. & Tex... 222 549 25! 82 
St. Lou's Alt. & T H ey a 

do do branches 56,467 65 800 


St, L. Tron Mt. & Sonthern 
St L K. ©. & Northern. 
S*. Louis & Boutheas r © 


°84730 357 820 
2:3 2'0 27-, 
76, &8 


Tote). ... 
Increase, $178,593; decrease, 68 (88 
@fhree weeks ouly of Oc ober in each yer 
GROSS FARNINGS FKOM JAN. | TO OCTOBER 30, 


1875 1874, 

Central Pacific. ........$14 O86 122 $11 770 714 
Cin , Lafayett: & Chico. 318.0-3 402 164 
Iiinois Central .. eee. 6460593 6 551.392 
Ted Bloons & Weet® .. 3,9°8 195 1% 241) 
International & Gt. Nor'rn® 919,°63 918,185 
Kaneas Pacific. ........ . 2711,319 276331 
K okuk & Des Moins.... 68555 57199 
M csouri, Kan, and Tex...2,237.442 2 611.458 
Su Leu's Alt. & T. H. 

branch 8...-..- 458 159 459 694 


st L& len M’ &8'..2872424 £457 024 
St Lb K © &Norhbern 2,139 986 = 2,083 88) 
St Louis & South-E «tert © 784,887 1,017,391 


Total 
onl. 


Three weeks on'y of Oc o‘er in each year. 


GROSS EARNINGS IN SEPTEMBER 
i8 6 1874. 





. |sent by the Bank of 


.|duction in weight. 


oe ce $84 718 879 #82.957 8°9 
Total increase, $2,805,46!; total d: crease,',1/19 - 


affairs of the Atlantic and Great Western Rail- 
road Company. prevents us from paying liberal 
dividends. It is for this reason that so much 
of my time has been devoted on \cur behalf to 
the affairs of that company.” 





SrarrL'nG INFORMATION ABOUT STERLING 
Sover rans. — Some interesting but at first sight 
ratber startling info mation, »s to the changes 
in weight which gold may undergo in a short 
time, has been given by Mr. Palmer, the Deputy- 
Governor ef the Ba k. Mr. Palmer told the 
House of Commons Select Committee on Banks 
of Issue last Session that ‘the Bank of England 
weighed coin to the amount of £73,109. 001 st 
year, and rejected £840,0.0 as light gold; and 
he added that boxes «f correctly weighed gold 

Speiaes to Scotland fre- 
quently come back without having been opened. 
and are then found to have undergone some re- 
This Mr. Palmer explains 
by observing, that the mere shaking «f the 
sovereigns on the journey will make a slight 
difference There is, of course, a point at 
which every sovereign becomes light, and mauy 
sovereigns turn that pointon the journey. Mr. 
Hodgson, M. P.,a bank director, then stated 
that in a box of 5,00 s -wereigns, the number 
which would be f und to have tarned the roint 
was about eight, if they had not been disturbed; 
and he added, *‘ You are aware that the sover- 
eign which is in your pocket at eight o’clock in 
the morning,is not the same sovereig : at twe've 
o'clock at ' ight.”” Too often itis ot a sovereign 
at all; but the ‘‘cha ge” to which \'r. Hodgso- 
refers is rot of so marked a character as is 
som times observed. The sovereign, he means, 
bas lost weight i tbe day, and becomes lighter 
by mere attritio: iv the pocket. It is to be 
feared that this information will have a bad 
effect upo sperdtbrifts, who will look upo” it 
as an additional reason for anticipating merely 
physical processes: in this respect. ‘* Light 
come, light go:” has always been a familiar 
maxim; but if it is once known that gold may 
come heavy ard go light if kept long enongb, 
it is to be f ared that it will be made to go 
faster than ever.—Ffall Mall Gazette. 














Atl & Gt West . . $419,623 #4.6, 428 EE 
SS are 103,489 4,265] SutpHur aND Monasses, the old fashioned 
pone —s a tee —. a4 jth internal remedy for the Itch, is obsolete. That 
Menie end “0 near 149 R21 155 202 }and other obnoxious skin diseases are cured in 
Phil delphi: ont Erie. 2414047 334.150 | balf the time, without disordering the stomach, 
8 .P&S.C&S.U &8: P. 77.405 86743 |} by GLevn's SuLenur Soap, the great external 

ne ee ve. §2008,651 92,080 909 [S24-soorbatic. Depot, Carrrewron’s, Nv. 7 
Vecrease....... eae ; $81,705 |Sixth Avenue. 
Net decrease.....--++. 22058) THe Tints Propucen by Hrxx’s Insrantave- 
GRO-8 FARNINGS FR M JANUARY ae a 0 jous Ham Dye are like those of Nature. 

187 1874 
OP eis Oe AOE BBEDS AND PLANTS. 
Maiacbbe wd eens 633,194 608 2F9 


The net earnings of the Philadelphia and Erie 
R.R for September, 1575, were $48, 50, against 
$29,247 in September, 1*74, an 
$i,803; for the 9 months ending September 
30th tne net earnings were $ 7 ,366, agaiust 
$677,388 for corresponding p riod of 1874, an 
increase ui $97,978. The net earnings of the 
Ga. R.R. ‘or Sept: mber 1575, were $54,880, 
against $22,819 in September, 1 74, an increase 
of $32,06!. : 

HOU TON AND TEXAS CENTRAL RAILROAD. 








1878. 1874. 
Gross earnings...... ... $293,761 $254,533 
Expenses.......se000.--- 125,652 142,995 
Net earnings ........... $ 58,109 $111,5°8 

MOBELE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 

Receipts. Expenses. 
1874... .eecceesee- $155,202 '2 $141,804 69 
BOD saves eacaue ss 144,821 05 158,527 08 
Decrease.........-. $5,381 07 $53,277 61 





Tae Unrrep ! rares Roiurine Stock Company. 


Mr. Jaroes B. Hodgskin hes issued in London ; 


a circular to the shareholders of the United 
States Rolling Stock Company, in reply to re- 
quests for information, in whicb, after referring 
to ‘he com ay’sclaim against Bischoffsheim and 
Goldschmidt, and mentiooing that a bill against 
those gentlemen, Mr. James M’Heonry, and Mr. 
8. L. M. Barlow of New York, was filed in 
Chancery on the 16th September, he states: 
**Fortanately, although we have received 
next to no money from the reveiver, and al- 
though one-third of our stock is still standing 
idJe, at a greatex enset us, we have met all 
our expenditures, inclading many repairs not 
made by lessees, also taxes, insura ce &c., 
from our other resources, and expect to pay a 
moderate dividend in January next on the pre- 
sent half-year’s business, the cash to the extent 
of s x shillings per share being already now n 
bank in London, leaving the net revenues of 
the next three months to be added to it for dis— 
tribution. This will leave in reserve the e tire 
amount due from the receiver, the whole of 
which is perfectly safe. The balance sheet of 
your company for August 3ist, 1875, just re 
ceived trom New York, shows assets a ti 


increase of 


5 C The True Cape Cod Cranberry, 
*,~* best sort for Upland, Lowland, 
C. or Garden, by mail prepaid, $1 

per 100, $5 per 1,000. All the New, 

Choice Strawberries and Peaches A 

priced Catalo, 

Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, 

Bulbs, Roses, Plants, &c., and FRESH 

FLOWER AND GARDEN SEEDS, the 

choicest collection in the country, with 

all novelties, will be sent gratis to any 
Jain address. 25 sorts of either Flower. 
arden, Tree, Fruit, Evergreen, or Herb 

Seeds, for $1.00, sent by mail, prepaid. 

WIIOLESALE CATALOGUE TO THE 

TRADE. Ajents Wanted. 


B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass, 
Established 1842. 


ENVELOPES. 


SAMUEL RAYNOR & CO., 


115 & 117 William Street, N. Y., 
Manufacture every style of Envelope, 
from the smallest drug size to the largest 
Official Size, and of any size, pattern, 
shape, or quality, including White or Blue 
Cloth Lined, and Parchment wanted by 
Banks, Insurance Companies, Brokers, 
Railroad or Express Companies. ll 
well made and gummed in the best man- 
ner, Samples given when requested. 


ABERDEEN 
Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and BLUE, from £5 free on board 
ship, for any port of America. 
INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and BEAUTIFUL. 


Plans and Prices free from JUHN W. LEGGE, 
Sculptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 

















to $6,605,25’, against which there is not one 
penny of indebledness of any kind, direct or 
indirect, absolute or contingent. Allowing for 
the most extravagant depreciation of the pro- 
perty, and for all possivle loeses or doubtful 
debts, there are still ample assets to represe t 


the original capital of the company in full. a _ 
Nothing but the unfortunate condition of the G, Semsex & Cc. 


D0 2% day. Agents wanted. All classes 
$5 to $ of working people of both sexes, young 
and old, make more money at work for us, in their own 
localities, during their moments, or all the time 
than at any thing else. We offer employment that will 
y handsomely for every hour’s work. Full i 

terms, &c., sent free. a at once. 

. Now is the time. t 





e of these and all Fruits,, 


T. R. AGNEW, 


APPLETONS'’ 


AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. 


New Revised Edition, 


Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers en everv subjce 
Printed from new type, and illustTated with 
Several Thousand Engravinex and Maps. 
The work originally published under the title of Tur 
New American CYCLoprpia was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained + 
all parts of the United States, and the signal development: 
which have taken place in every branch ot scierce, liters 
ture, and art, huve induced the editors and y;ublisherst 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issu: 
a new edition entitled “ The American Cyclopmdia.”” 
Within the last ten yesrs the progress of discovery i 
every department of knowledge has made a new work of 
reference an imperative want. 
The movement of political affairs has kept pace with th: 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to th: 
inéustrial and useful artsand the convenience and ~e- 
finement of social life. Great wars and conseouent re. c- 
lations have occurred, involving national changes o 
peculiar moment. The civil war of our own country 
which was at its height when the last volume of the vl? 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of cial and industrial activity has been commenced. 
Large to our geographical knowledge have 
been made by the indefatigable explorers of Atrica. 
The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of time, have broucht inte 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names aro in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is eurion: 
to know the particulars. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the detai) 
are as yet preserved only in the newsnapers or in th: 
transient publications of the day, but which onght now to 
take their place in permanert and authentic history. 
In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the arm of the editors to brine down the 
intormation to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 
accurate account of the most recent discoveries in science, 











the Industriul Exhibition Company. 


Local Agents Wanted! 


An Agent Wanted for each Town) 


and County in the United States. 





Parties deriring to act 1s agents must accomoany their 
application by # letter of recommendation as to character 
and’ responsibility frem and signed by the Fditor of a 
pewsnaper published in the town or county [for which 
agent proposes to*act. The agency is to’sell the"hondely 


Whole Bonds $20 each. 
Half 6s 10 « 
Quarter “ 5 


&% 


The{Industrnal Exhibition Company wl! furnishfa cents 
with Circulars, ete., ete. 

Each newspaper publi hed in the town where agent is, 
‘ocated will, as son as *ency is.established, be given an 
advertisenent, advert sing such agevey and the Company, 
an} fully explaining the plans. pu@ses and objects of the 
Company. Such advertisement will continue in such 
papers as long as agency ‘s sucessfully conducted. 

The Industrial Exhibition Company is the first te 
adopt the plan so long in use by the Furopean govern 


ments of issuing bonds when the pritcipal ismade secure 





of every fresh production mm ture, and of the newest 
inventions in the practical arts, as well as to give a suc- 
eet and origmal record of tLe progress of political and 
historical events. 

‘The work has been begun after long and careful prelimi 
nary labor, and with the most ample resource for carry- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used. 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming in 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, and with such improvements in its composition as 
have been suggested by longer experience and enlarged 
knowledge. 

_ The allustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force t« 
the explanations in the text. ‘They embrace all branche: 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture 

and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics anc 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rathe: 
than embellishment, no pairs have been spared to insur 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution 1: 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 

ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopmdia, anc 

worthy of its high character 

This work is sold to Subscribers only, payabdleon de 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
inrge octavo volumes, eac taining about 400 pages 
tuuy illustrated with several thousand wood Engravings 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 

PRICE AND STYLE F BINDING 
in extra ye a VOlscccceccseccesecceees$D 00 
In Library Leather, per vol.... oe. GW 
ln Half Turkey Morocco, . ~7 00 
In Halt Russia, extra gilt, per vol 
In Full Morocco, antique, Ay 
Lo Full Russia, per vol... .ccccecceesseerees lO 

Four vulumes now ready. Succeeding volumes unt 

ompiletion, will be issued once in two montks. 

*,* Specimen pages ot the “ American Cyclopedia, 
showing type, i"ustrations, etc., wll be sent yratis, on 
applicaaon. 

First-Class Canvassing Agents Wanted. 

Aduri 48 the Pyblishers, 


b APPLETON & 00., 
549 & 551 Mroadway, NEM VOR*, 














THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 


Established 1852 
DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 


ts Publisned Every Saturday, bv 
JOHN HILLYER, 


PIV POLLAK PER ANNTM in Adunrnee. 


14 and 16 Soutt Wiliiam Street, NEW YORK CITY 


and net risked, but where there is » chance fora large 


| premium, an investment of $20 is sure to return to thein=- 
vestor ¢21—one dollar more than cost—and the holder of # 


$20 Bond may obtain a premium either of $50, $100, $200. 
$500, $1,°00, #3,000, $5,000, $10,0°0, #25 000 or £100,000, 
The interest which is oridinarily distributed to all the 
hond-holders pro rata, is in this loan distributed by 
chance. The vurchaser ofa bond knows he will receive 
back his investment, with a small rate of mterest added, 
and in considera'ion of toking this small rate of interest, 
he has a chance in the above named premiums, which are 
simpty the d‘stribution of interest on the whole loan. 

Each bond participates in four drawings each year, 
until it has drawn. a premium, when it is surrendered, 
the premium paid, and the bond canceled. 

The Industrial Kxhibition Company, under a specia 
charter, granted by the State of New York, is given au. 
thority to issue these bonds, The Legislature of the 
State, recognizing the great benefits which will arise from 
the success of this enterprise, have exempted all the real 
estate and property of the Company frem taxation and 
assesments for five years, and has also conferred other 
great privileges. 

Every American who understands the purposes of this 
Company will, of a necesity, feel a pride in aiding it to « 
succe sful termination. 





Each individual who buys a bond becomes an owner and 
an interested party, and when he views the structure 
erected with his money can say, “I aided to erect in our 
country the most magnificent building the world has 
ever seen, a paiace which, in truth, represents the indus 
try, energy and mechanical genivs of the American 
people.” 

The manutacturers and the inventors of America are 
peculiarly interested in the success of this enterprise, 
for the reason that it is to be their home, where all their 
inventions and menufatures can be exhibited and sold. 

The building wil] contain 5,320,000 square feet of space, 

Purchseers desiring Bonds before an agency is estab- 
lished where they remde, will communicate direct with 
this office from where they can be supplied. 
| Parties desiring to act as agents or to purchase bonds 
will address 


_ INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION CO., 
12 East 17th Street, 

(Between BROADWAY anp FIFTH AVENUE), 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Note—All moneys by draft on New York, or Express, 
| or postal order—charges paid by sender. 











profit, HE’S 








bave learned what we offer. 


Formerly ot Murray,and Greenwich. 


THOMAS R. AGNEW. 
The Sensational Grocer ! 


For the Finest Teas, Coffees, Sugars and gen- 
eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 


THE MAN. 





Warehouse, 39 Vesey Street, N. Y. 


Every Family should know it! 


MAKE NO MISTAKE, 


THE NO. is 39, 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. | OGEAN STEAMSHIPS. | INSURANCE, INSURANCE. 
| | 
__ REMITTANCES  #§ ATLANTIC a 
} 
| itai M tile Mutual 
To Great Britain and Ireland. ercantile utua 
—— ’ ] Ts/VED aT ) ; 
= rapscorrs |MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY INSURANCE COMPANY 
. a 4 < ¢ ; . . , , ” 
ae We Emigration and Foreign Exchange New York, 35 WHLL ATREET, \. ¥. 
CUN RD LINE. OFFICE run roLiowind Tee oe ee tts 
Z uv. 
Ak isHep 1840. 86 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK. Office 51] Wall Street. at coveaety eae Be Reman, a io published 
iti _ A, R. M. ships- aan ——— 
The British and » 6.5 M- Steamships-| ss,ck TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN i ae Soontens teesees fen done nt we De- raas.o 8 
[LIVERPOOL, ‘30STON, AND NEW YORK and LIVERPOOL, and DRAFTS for £1 Sterling and up- ORGAN ZED , - ember 31+t, 1874sece.e.ssecereeesss.+e..- 1,378,806 06 
: oe 4 IRELAND near arenas nae 
ili t Cork Harbo: wards, availab.e in all parts of ENGLAND » 7 = 
f Three Sailings every ‘week — From New York. every | SCOTLAND and WALES, issued at the Lowest Rares by’ [INSURES AGAINST MaRINE AND otal Premiums..... ereeeregyenenena ar 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesdays. TAPSCOTT {BROTHERS & Co., Amount of premiums‘en: — 
Rates of Passage: INLAND NaviGaTIon Risks, rast to December ist, 1874... sarees $1,401,059 20 
ROM LIVERPOOL T0 NEW YORK OR wosTén,| 86 South Street, NEW YORK, Se ee 
wed ao beh thar ee heed gh And will issue Policies mene Loss < ane earned premiums.........ses.-2.$1 313,615 93 
y Steamers no Jarrying * bl En nd ig the same period : Losses, Com- 
Becond Class, £18 payable in Eng niissions, Expenses and Re-Insurance, 
By Steamers C Carrying Steecrage.— First Class, 15, 17 and INSURANCE, salv: icceaecine. pertinent weno 1,065,188 89 
Guineas, according to accommodation. Sere 58 
P 1CE OF THE 213,427 9 
rand S28 Sen 4 Sate o utzon, = tr Amets for the Security Of Mtl puscagrancwinatain,, 
comraodations : ‘ he : PACIFIC MUTUAL Policies are more than August Ist......... seeeeenenenne $80,000 Ov 
tet Tickete lavorable terms. 
‘ s Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. LLION DOLLARS. Paid cash rebatement to doalers..oe-. .G1805,155 89 20 
~ Steerage, at lowest rates. ‘ TEN MI . Tke Oomeeny has the following Assets 
F Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and Insurance Com any neh tx banke end with ka bere $52,737 49 
eu rbrouch Bills'cf lading given for Belfast, Glasgow Awa ¥. *y United Siaies, late, Bak and 
£ lis uding ven tor , , . coe 7 
wavsey A ntwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 119 BRO f Ced Str. xs 7 he profits of the Company revert te Ad, hie ons a S 
fi te : > i he 
itt Bright and it passage, apply at the Company's Corner o ar Sues the assured, and are divided annually | Preminm Novs and yoanene © etait 
ce,, 4 Howling Green, ° ° . Re-insurance and salvages due, and 
For Steerage , at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- NOW YORK, January lith, 1875. | yon ¢ iums terminated durin 
ng, NX. oe = a ‘ THE FOLLOWING 8 STATEMENT oF THE AY pon the Prem hich {| “sep of other compatietseecmn. ——- 
. G. FRAN » AGENT. tairs of t) om is ne in conformity with t ; ates w are 
ie requirement of beetion 12 12 of its Charter . the year, Certifie Sor $997,662 62 
ANCHOR LINE. 1874... ee enone Gai 1 issued, bearing interest until redeemed. A Semi-Annual Divideno of FIV \5) PER ORT. wil 
received from Jan. 1, ? be paid to the stock ers, or their legal representatives 
Re I to Dee. 31, 18 1874, inclusive... 610,221 99 J. D. JONES, President. on and after MONDAY. January 2dtb, 1875, 
CARR YING U. S. MAIL. Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $731,768 7° CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. TRUSTEES : 
rs RE, Seco’ ice-President. 
New York and Glasgow. | This Company has issued no Policies, ex v.85 ee madi SAMUEL Wilters AAROM Leap? 
on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage’ | J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. ROBERT L. TAYLOR, = JOHN 1. WOOD, 
STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. “f WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
o risks have been taken upon HULI, R WILLIAM WATT, HiNRY EYRE, : 
From Company's piers, 20 and 21 North River. N. ¥.: | gp yEssELs. 24th Annual Report JAS, D. FISH. JOSK?H SLAGG. 
ETHIOPIA .....  — sveee Saturday, Nov. 20, at Noon." | Premiums murked off as earned during the —OF THE— D. COLDEN MURRAY, DANIEL 7. WILLETS, 
CALEDONIA...... eeveeee -Saturday, Nov. 27,.t2 P.M period a8 al.ove..... teeerecccecersccceceees $643,795 SAMUEL. c uals, = EDGERTON, 
ANCHOKIA....... agen °°. “Setectey. Die. 4, at 11 A.M | Waid for Losses, Expenses, and BRYCE G HENRY K. KUNHARD?T 
VICTORIA.....c0c-+eee+e+eSaturday, Dec. 1],at3P.M.| Rebates, less Savings, &c., _— gt MCOREADY. JOBN s, WILLIAMS, 
RATES OF PASSAGE-TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, | , pny Nd memehgat XY an wiuisAb DOLLIEN, ye OAUL LN SPOPEOR 
: La] 7 t ‘es 
ECRDSCHENESY, S THE OOMPAN S ¥Ua8 THA FOLLOWING ASSEIS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. °°? "122s. JAMES ioveLas, 
es ee ee See 8 wanasaus 5. SOaNe 
++ #469,499 
Loans on Stocks, drawing interest19::,300 00 OF NEW Y ORK ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
INTERMEDIATE, $35; STEERAGE, $28. ——-——_ $817 870 : ARCH. G. MONTGOMERY, Jr, 
atecctinentiok Premium Notes and Bills Aaetiranto.ane.0- — ¥ fe Vice-President, 
GPeuhietivapenatsenen ee ~ pay fll 156 and 158 Broad Way ALANSON W. HEGKMAN 
Baticce ce . 4€,018 ian Second \ ice-President, 
Send for circulars, ring furthe further information, to Com-" Sa -_ . ’ 
pany’ ties toeling Sree, 8 awl sam Dias Gaia. SSPTAANUNNG on, ep canetantinn One Ae ¥ a Ph ts mais 132 00 eee 
. on the ou ‘or Premiums, ra Py Coose-.o $1,512, 7 
HENDERSON BROTHERS: Agents | tiflcates of profits will be Paid to the alder tberot, Por Intereste..ocee' seveseeose seosesersseses $80,070 20 STEEL PENS. 
their ire ntatives, on an ir the 
L LINE OF ST AM RS ond aay of February ne xt. For Interest, &c., acerued..... ee occee 20 © : — 
HATIONA viitt CSMEDERGED Bar ance, OF TH, cExtt aso 
Al ’ x s 1405, 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. | 1867, AND THIRTY PER CENT. OF THE ISSUE Oi Disbursemente. 
—=_ 1868, will be redeemed and paid m cash to the holders | pag for Ciaams by Death on 
NOTICE, thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after : ) a 
‘TUESDAY, the 2nd day of February, from which date| Policiesand Payment of An- 
‘This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,-| interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro BUILIAS. .c0ceccscescecccccces $594,284 C9 
00 in gold) on each of its Veesels, thus giving Passen-| iuced at the time ot payment and cancelled to the | psig fen Dhaidenta, Unease 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance | stent redeemed. . - % . 
 f danger at sea. * A dividend in Scrip of FIFTY PER CUNY |* Premiums, Purchased Poli- 
The most southerly route has always been adopted by deciarea on the amount of Earned Premiums to: | ies, ani Interest on Divi- = ae ee 
this Company to avoid Ice and HrapLanps. the vear ending December Sist, 1874, which maybe | aun. ae poet ._ +82, 190 98 meas sued sion 8 
P ast CANA! pe fate py to parte pate Certideates Sievek dabeee PMS TY 5 cea 
SPAIN....... seicooce eee JA sewseeeeees4276 | Sued on an e Gt! o! nes! 
‘ +3088 GREKCE +00... 4810 ‘ By order of the beard, | Total amount returned P 
ree EQ ooeee e470 - 
FRANCE.--° +3878 ENGLAND. ....00..344) TRUSTEES: , — holders, 61,086, 424 98 
A e 4 «+3970 ‘EY + 
DENMARK .: --3724 ERIN... 0-5. sg toto aw tk bt yr] rg rien Tuxes, Medical Examiners’ MANUFACTORY OF THE 
e of the above steamers wi eave New York every .LESPILE, THEO, W. MORRIS, . Com cccctecee § 629 5 . . 
Wesineniay, Liverpog every Wadomeday, Gheenswa|®. 2 ganas Tues B'uimuog, | PAP Cmataemnee MI | SPENCERIAN PENS 
every Phureday, and Yor y to London direct from | wM.T BLODGETT, GEORGE A. MEYE 
oR ae Laer sroana so UR Actanee” —dokont we sar — pee ggg 
nail eboceeeegueed ALEX. M. BA G 7 . 
Prepaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion | RA NCIS MORAN, HENRY D. ROLPR, — See. eas ee $00,320 37 SWAN QUILL Acti ' 
tickets to Liverpool and return at ~ rates. WM. HEGEMAN, JOHN H. CLARK, eet ee a 0 Ns Q ction : 
Stecrage passage at greatly reduced p 1AMES R. TAYLOR, JAMES li. DuNWay, tence attuned om Gmmne..ce. 4th @2 8 
Passongers to and frees * Liverpool, Cardiff, | . DAM T. BRUCE, LEVI M. B. wennnan fuleaieiiae,. 2979°738 38 08 SPENCERIAN 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London,| \LBERT B. STRANGE, RICHARD ?. BRUFF, United States and New York " 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen-| 4 “4 UGUST'S LOW, FRANKLIN EDSON, poe ng 108,25 00 . 
bagen. FRANC “a rayeou, STEPHEN L. MERCHAN Quarterly ond Semi-Anrusl i 
the Steamships of this line are full-powered, and the | )Eii1A JAMES L. HATHAWAY, i defo a P 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New | jJonN M WALLER, Premiums —-= Te= 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and . miums and —_ ja course bd 
are opar-deehed, atvoting every <a for the com- | JOHN. K, MYERS, President. ¢ o tion _—a 513,004 24 . 
tort of passengers, and securi , safety . . . os teeeeees co rese " um 
qt, with covmomy. oo es WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. Demqoueey Loans ‘on “Stocks These Fens aze compensed in 15 numbers ; of the Nu» 
For further particulars apply at the Company’s office, Bonds (Market va'ue of . bax One Pew alone, we sold more than 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager, | THOMAS Hare, Secretary. the Seonsities, $001,370,...-. Ge4,000 4? 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. a pontegr e Ph 5,000,000 
NEW RK rh an —— —— in 1873. 
Notice to the Hold r f vo a, perms... —"* ~pahanaauaa $9, 690,75) 48) sinsnisinpeatinislinatas . 
e 8, 0 Loan d Ind ; CG in ce, Dartisie’ per cent... $7,415,089 19 They are of superior English make, and are justly «le 
P al emnity Company, | visime vy dean not Jet due. 330,380 00 duratility ahd bene 
e \ ‘ "J 9) Dividends wapeid and all ether brated for their elasticity, duratility evennes: 9 
rKansas \ tate nh NY 929 broadway, corner Barelay Street, N.Y, Viability....cecessessescsseeee 198,705 19 point. For sale by the trade generaily. 
yi — 84,008,653 71 ra] Ga” To accommodate those who nay wish to try these 
3 Capital $1,000,000. ‘td —— Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 15 
Orricr Stare Boarp or Frvance, —— Undivided Surpt - + ++ $1,887, 877 17 17 | aumbders, by mail on receip of 25 cents. 
Litrte Rock, January 29th, 1875. Transact s GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. IVISUN BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & cO 
UNVER A RECENT ACT OF THE Receive DéPOSIIS subject to UNECK AT SIGHT| The Manhattan invites a comparison with other first . ”" 
Le i" N paying It. TEREST on DAILY BALAN@ES. ese Vemponien on i on Slowing p rticulars : 138 and 140 Grand Street. VN. V., 
gislature of Arkansas the undersigned | oig:ck8 on this Company pass through ee ee ot 
have been constituted a Board of Finance the CLEARING HOUSE, Care in the selection of Risks, shown in the small per 4 
for the State, with authority tocorrespond| ecerve TRUSTS and FINANCIAL AGENCIES “ertecs cet Geille Macagunset. A M . 
register STOCKS, and act as TRUS- . 
witb the holders of the bonds of Arkansas, ps ee “a Smt) Tal eine enepeuctiens ond iin Justice and Liberality in the Grae of Lowes an’! wnmuracturin z Company, 
n order to agree upon some uniform plan | imtividuals. The even and uninterruptas success of ite operations 
ef consolidating and settling the just WILLIAM R. FOSTER, President. fora quarter of « century. MANCHESTER, MN. &., 
debts of the State. Holders of such bonds| 4"2#*¥ MoKINNEY, Vice-President. No portion of te artenee me cieimeaid. sae Manufaetirers of Steam Fire Engines, 
derived from reins: the maks of 
will do a favor to the Board by conferring DIRECTORS: panies. — sameneeteel Locomotives 
with them at an early day. All letters | onaries Stanton, T. W. Park , — . 7 
addressed to them on the subject will sete S. Guasven orenoe F. Shaw, HENRY STOKES, President, and Stationarp Steam Engines, 
receive nae attention. George h. Busset!, Wilham B. Ugdeu, C. ¥. WEMPLE. Vice-President | Boilers, Cotton amd Woolen Machivery, Tools, 
HS BAREAND, Governor, | iebn'G. Hore” “George tl TURBINE WHEELS, 
M M. RO ’ jehe G. Hove, i Surebpiee boop: J. L. HALSRY, Secretary. 
G. N. PEA @.M. Van Sor.” ee 8. N. STEBBINS Actuary. Mill Work and Castings of every Description. 
o ate me A. McKinney, William 5. » WM. AMORY, Treasurer, City Exchange, Boston, Maus 
State Beard of Finance. JUMM T, RANKER, Seeetary BY: HEBEL | asc..sceretaries ‘A. STRAW, Agent, Manchester, N. Hi, 














